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| DR. TYNG’S SERMON ON “THE MOUNTAIN- 
a MOVERS.” 


| Quire a sensation has been produced, as our readers probably 
know, by a sermon recently preached by the Rev. Stephen H. 
dyng, Jr., D.D., on the subject of “ Modern Miracles.” The 
Principal cause of this sensation was, of course, Dr. Tyng’s admis- 
sion of the genuineness of many at least of the miracles worked 
"in modern times in the communion of the Catholic Church, and 
Motably at the great sanctuary of Lourdes. 
oe This admission was naturally a source of great surprise to 
Protestants, who generally reject without the least examination 
Wil miracles attested by Catholic witnesses. To us, however, 
heir rejection of Catholic miracles is no doubt likely to be quite 
@ surprising as Dr. Tyng’s admission of such miracles is to 
sthem ; for it certainly seems passing strange that facts occurring 
fot in secrecy or ina corner, but in the open light of day, and in 
uaces easily accessible, should be uniformly pooh-poohed or ig- 
Rored by intelligent and educated people. But when we come to 
Mhink we easily see the causes for this line which they take, un- 
feasonable as it is. One is that many of them have an idea that 
h church is composed of two classes, the deceivers and the de-. 
Seived ; that the priests, or whoeverglse may be admitted into the 
Ang, produce certain effects which the uninitiated regard as mi- 
faculous, the ring meanwhile laughing in its sleeve; and that, 
moreover, the credulity of those outside the privileged class, 
jfounded in ignorance and developed by these false wonders, goes 
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[April 
farther than is intended, and sees a miracle even in cases where it 
is not expected to see one. So Protestants of this sort no more 
think of examining into the miraculous nature of the cures g 
Lourdes, for instance, than they would think of examining whether 
after all there was not something preternatural in the tricks of 
a conjurer or the experiments of a chemist, because a portion of 
the audience of either exhibitor believed that his results could 
not be attained without the help of the devil. 

Thus it is, as we all know, that Protestants think and speak of 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. They say: “That 
is easily explained. The priests have in a bottle some chemical 
substance that boils at a very low temperature; they hold the 
bottle in their hands, and of course this substance melts and boils, 
and the stupid people think it is a miracle.” And they get quite 
indignant at the trickery which they think the church resorts to, 
and quite contemptuous at the ignorance which they think she 
fosters. 

But there is another reason why Protestants unhesitatingly 
reject Catholic miracles; and this reason has more to do with 
the present case and with their surprise at Dr. Tyng’s course, 
They say: “ The Catholic Church is of course wrong ; it is a cor- 
ruption of Christianity, that is certain. So it is quite impossible 
that God should work any miracles in her or for her; if he did 
it would be sanctioning error. If Catholic miracles were true 
the Catholic Church would have to be true; as for ourselves, we 
know, thank God, that it is not, so of course we know that it 
would be only lost time to examine into these pretended wonders; 
we might as well study seriously an alleged proof that two and 
two make five.” 

One of them, for instance, states this as follows in a recent 
number of the Guardian: “1f our good Brother Tyng were as 
logical as he is unquestionably ‘sincere and earnest,’ he would 
find it impossible to stand for a moment on the ground that he 
has taken in his sermon, without a full surrender of his reason 
and conscience to the authoritative guidance of the Romish 
Church ; and it is in no sense a non sequitur when the 7imes shuts 
him up to this ‘lame and impotent conclusion.’” 

It is, according to him, you see, a “lame and impotent conclu- 
sion,”-an absurdity, in fact, for an intelligent man to be a Catho- 
lic. And you see, by the way, the usual nonsense about surrei- 
dering one’s reason and conscience, etc. 

But these are, for our present purpose, side issues. The ques 
tion which is uppermost and most important just now, and the 
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tion which we propose to discuss, is whether the conclusion 
drawn by the writer just quoted is substantially correct: whether 
Dr. Tyng is really obliged, if he will not recede from the ground 
taken in his sermon, to go farther and become a Catholic. 

Of course Dr. Tyng himself takes the negative side on this 
question. He admits the miracles, but he has his own explana- 
tion of them which permits him to remain a Protestant. What is 
hisexplanation? It is that miraculous answers may at any time 
be expected by any Christian whose faith in God and the efficacy 
of prayer is strong enough ; that a miracle is the reward of lively 
faith in the power and goodness of God and in his promise to 
answer prayer; and that it is quite independent of the particular 
doctrines which the person favored with it may hold on other 
points, or of the particular church to which he may belong. 
Miracles, and many of them, too, have been worked at Lourdes 
and elsewhere in the Catholic Church, he says, because Catholics 
have strong faith. He claims miracles for Protestants, too; but 
he is quite willing to yield the palm to us, to grant that our 
prayers are more frequently answered miraculously, because we 
have a stronger and more general faith that they will be. Faith 
comes naturally from the Catholic system, according to him; but 
excite it among Protestants to the same extent as it prevails 
among us, and miracles will be as common in one church as in 
another. So the practical bearing of his sermon is this: it is an 
encouragement to Protestants to excite in themselves a faith in 
miracles like that of Catholics, in order that they may be equally 
favored with them. “How rich,” he says, “ye may beif ye will! 
Can I not provoke you by this story of blessings to godly jeal- 
ousy?” 

It does not plainly appear whether Dr. Tyng means to pro- 
mise the same miraculous favors to those who do not in any way 
profess or call themselves Christians. He says nothing, so far as 
we can see, about the non-Christian world ; and it may be that he 
regards the faith that is answered by miracles as one founded in 
some way on the promise of our Lord that if we have faith as a 
grain of mustard-seed we can move mountains, since he takes this 
promise as his text. If so, it could not well be had by one not 
adopting the Christian name. Still, he seems to give no special 
reason why God might not miraculously favor others, as well as 
Christians, who had arrived, though by a different road, at an 
equal confidence in divine answers to prayer. 

Well, then, why should not Dr. Tyng’s Protestant friends ac- 
pt his explanation? For he evidently does not hold that God 
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favors Catholics as such, but that he would do as much for Pro. 
testants, and perhaps even for the heathen, on the same condi. 
tions, capable of being realized by all. 

Yet many of them do not accept it. In spite of it they per- 
sist in regarding a belief, at least, in the miracles of Lourdes as 
equivalent to a belief in the doctrines of that church for whose 
members these miracles have been worked. And no doubt many 
of our own communion will be of the same opinion. Which is 
right, Dr. Tyng or his critics? Is his explanation a good and 
sufficient one? Or, to put the shoe on the other foot, need we be 
shaken in our faith should Protestant miracles be frequently 
claimed and well attested ? 

The question may be put in a more general form, thus: What 
must one who admits the reality of miracles think of them? Can 
he regard them, with Dr. Tyng, as having no bearing on the 
doctrinal differences of churches, or must he consider them to be, 
as the doctor’s opponents maintain, at least in cases like that of 
Lourdes, a divine sanction to this or that particular church or 
dogma? 

To answer this question we had better first understand exact- 
ly what we mean by a miracle. 

A miracle is simply a physical phenomenon which we are quite 
certain is neither the result of any physical laws nor produced by 
the action of man or of the brute creation. It is, therefore, evi- 
dently due to the interposition of some forces which do not ordi- 
narily appear to take part in the course of events. For the for- 
ces lodged in nature and belonging to it cannot, we may be quite 
sure, depart of themselves from their regular way of working. 
They may seem to, it is true ; but such departures are not miracles. 
They come under law and will be repeated in similar circum- 
stances. A real miracle, then, as we have said, comes from some 
power which is not physical or animal; from the evident and ex- 
traordinary interference of some such power, some superhuman 
and supernatural power, as we may call it, in the ordinary action 
of others. It will be seen that we exclude from the class of mira- 
cles those effects which the human spirit may be able to produce 
in extraordinary ways; for these, it is quite possible, may in time 
be made matters of science, and become at least quite as compre- 
hensible to us as the movements of our own bodies. 

Now, to whom is this superhuman and supernatural power to 
be ascribed? If it creates or annihilates matter, or if it implants 
new forces in nature or suspends its laws, we should be right in 
referring it to the Author of nature himself. But it is very hard 
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to be sure in most cases that a miracle has such acharacter. For 
example, suppose that a stone stops in the midst of its fall; we 
should be inclined, no doubt, to say, “ Here is a suspension of the 
law of gravity.” But it is by no means clear that there is any 
such suspension. As a man might stop it by catching it in his 
hand, so an angel might stop it in spite of the continued action of 
the law of gravity. Or if a tumor suddenly disappears, or a 
new eye is formed, it is not absolutely clear that matter is annihi- 
lated or created. The power of spirit to act on matter, and to put 
it into new forms, is all that is needed to account for by far the 
greater part of miraculous phenomena. 

All, therefore, that a miracle in general shows is the action of 
some spirttual power interfering with the purely physicai course of 
nature in the same way that we ourselves interfere with it. If 
such interferences were common they would have the same cha- 
racter as now, but we should cease to be surprised at them. 
They are the occasional contact of a vast and immensely ener- 
getic world with our own; for those who believe in that world 
they are not puzzling, but, when rare, they are of course startling, 
if obvious and unmistakable. 

A miracle, then, comes from that unseen world, but we are 
generally left somewhat in the dark as to the quarter of that 
world from which the miraculous influence proceeds. It may 
come from God, either directly or by the ministry of angels and 
saints ; or it may come from spirits acting without his command, 
acting, as we do, by his permission, but often contrary to his will. 
Miracles are, therefore, divided into two principal classes, divine 
and diabolical. Of the latter class, for instance, are those pre- 
dicted for Antichrist in the Apocalypse. And the genuine 
phenomena of the spiritualism, or more properly spiritism, of the 
present day are to be referred, no doubt, at least as a rule, to 
this class. 

Very well, then. In the first place, to determine the signifi- 
cance of a miracle we must ascertain to which class it belongs. 
We must remember that the occurrence of a preternatural event 
does not necessarily imply the suspension of the laws of nature, 
or anything else peculiar to Omnipotence; ‘nor does it even 
imply any command or sanction from God, given to his ministers, 
the angels and saints. It may be diabolical; the devil has been 
allowed to work, his “lying wonders,” as St. Paul calls them, in 
all ages. 

The Jews in the time of our Lord knew this very well, and 
the explanation given by some of them to his miracles was a 
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plausible one. “He casteth out devils,” they said, “by Beelze- 
bub, the prince of devils.” No doubt there was great perversity 
and wilful blindness in their holding this view, but the perver-. 
sity and blindness was not in their believing diabolical miracles 
possible, for the diabolical possession, which our Lord himself 
recognized, belonged to that class; no, it was in their refusing to 
believe, in face of the evidence, that the power which he had to 
cast out devils was not diabolical, but divine. 

We need not, then, consider a miracle either as Dr. Tyng con. 
siders it, and much less need we consider it as a divine sanction 
to any doctrine, till we have shown that it is not the work of 
Satan. Now, this is not always an easy matter. Certain general 
rules may be given, both concerning the character and the result 
of the miraculous work, which enable us to trace it to its source; 
but we cannot go into this subject at length. The “ discernment 
of spirits,” as it has been called, is a matter of too great import- 
ance and difficulty to be taken up by the way in a magazine ar- 
ticle. But we call attention to it to show that there is no imme. 
diate cause for alarm to us should miracles even having a doctri- 
nal significance, such as those of spiritism, rise up against us; 
they must first be shown to come from God, or to be performed 
by his command, or at least the indications must be decidedly 
that way. Simon Magus worked miracles; other false teachers 
may do the same. We may, however, reasonably presume that 
miracles coming in answer to an earnest and fervent prayer di- 
rected to God for a good object are divine. Let us now proceed 
to consider what significance we shall attach to miracles of this 
kind. 

To do so we shall have to consider first what we mean by an 
answer to prayer in general. The critic of Dr. Tyng whom we 
have already quoted, and whose remarks are on the whole much 
to the point, asks parenthetically: “Can there be any answer to 
prayer that is not miraculous?” To this question we must reply 
that there can be. Almighty God, in his infinite knowledge, of 
course foreknows the entire natural working of the universe; 
and he may, in his creation and arrangement of it at the begin- 
ning, have disposed matters so that foreknown events should 
follow prayers also foreknown, and thus prior to nature and in- 
dependently of it have made the event depend on the prayer. 

But still prayer is not a matural power in the universe, like 
human labor, for instance; we cannot say that, zaturally speaking, 
prayer and its answer have the relation of cause and effect to 
each other, as labor and its fruit have. A man works, and he gets 
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a harvest which he would not get without working; and though 
both these are foreknown, they really have a natural connection 
with each other. The one follows from the other according to 
natural laws and im consequence of them. But prayer cannot in this 
way be answered ; there must be either an accommodation of the 
universe beforehand for it, so to speak, or an act of God inter- 
mediate between the prayer and its effect, exerting some forces 
in the world of matter and human or animal life outside of the 
laws of matter or of life. 

In this last case the phenomenon is miraculous in its charac- 
ter. It would not always be, strictly speaking, a miracle as we 
have defined it above; for it may not be a matter of clear evi- 
dence or of sudjective certainty to us that there is such an inter- 
ference with the course of natural law. 

It is more properly and usually called in such cases, where 
the action is obscure and hidden, and may be supposed to come 
from purely natural causes, “‘a special providence.” To this 
class may also be referred the divine action when confined to the 
human soul; for though the miracles of grace are in one way the 
greatest, yet they are hidden, at least to the world at large. 

Answers to prayer may, then, be divided into three classes : 
ordinary or natural, special providences, and miracles ; the latter, 
as we said in defining them, coming from the interposition of 
some forces which do not ordinarily appear to take part in the 
course of events, but which probably do take part in it quite often, 
as in the way of special providences from God, or in that of 
temptations by evil spirits. 

Now, there seems to be no reason, and people generally, we 
think, will admit that natural answers to prayer, and even special 
providences, are given outside the church; indeed, we are sure 
that grace follows prayer outside the church, though not to the 
same extent as within it. Why, then, should not real divine mira- 
cles be given outside the church? 

Here again there seems to be no reason to the contrary, ex- 
cept what would come from their implying falsehood or giving 
what might be called scanda/. If miracles,even though not 
directly asked as a doctrinal test, should be so frequent or so 
placed in Gonnection with some false doctrine as to be necessari- 
ly interpreted as a sanction of it, then also we may believe that 
God would restrain his mercy, or rather that then it would real- 
ly cease to be so, by scandalizing the faithful, by casting doubt 
on the church and impeding the way of salvation. But that 
there should be, as we may say, sporadic miracles, for the benefit 
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of pious and faithful souls in invincible ignorance outside the 
church, seems possible; for these would not only do no harm, but 
might be the means of bringing these souls and others to the 
light of faith. 

That God should work a miracle when distinctly asked for as 
a confirmation of false doctrine, or, as we have said, when it 
would necessarily be understood in that sense, is of course out of 
the question. If any preternatural phenomenon is claimed to 
have occurred in such circumstances, it will undoubtedly be found 
to be either a claim without foundation, or, if genuine, to be dia. 
bolical, not divine, when examined according to the usual rules, or 
at least to give no clear proof of its source. 

For other miracles than these Dr. Tyng’s explanation is ad- 
missible, unless, as we just said, they are too frequently repeated. 
For it is equally impossible that even those others which occur 
in circumstances which do not make them a doctrinal test should 
be as frequent outside the church as init. The permanent and 
regular gift of miracles is one of the promises of our Lord to his 
church, and cannot be given outside without obliterating this 
mark of his true bride. Henceit is that the Catholic Church has 
always abounded with them, as compared with even those claimed 
for others. Lourdes, as all Catholics know, is no new phenome- 
non; miraculous shrines and sanctuaries are found in many places 
and times. The lives of the saints also are adorned with innu- 
merable and well-attested miracles, which only the prejudice of 
Protestants prevents them from examining. As the pillar of 
cloud and fire went steadily before the Israelites in the desert, so 
the evident and supernatural light of God’s miraculous provi- 
dence has steadily accompanied the church in her journey through 
the world, and will continue to do so through all time. 

To conclude, then, miracles, individually and simply as such, 
have, as Dr. Tyng maintains, no bearing on the doctrinal differ- 
ences of churches; but, as his critics hold, when worked, and es- 
pecially if repeated continually as at Lourdes, in connection with 
and evident sanction of a dogma of faith, they have. And also, 
taken in mass, they furnish, by their very number alone, conclu- 
sive evidence of the divine claims of the Catholic Church to 
those who will but take the pains to examine history in general 
as Dr. Tyng has examined that of Lourdes. 

Dr. Tyng, then, to some extent falls under just suspicion to 
Protestants, not on account of his present position, but because 
he seems to have started on a road which, if it be conscientiously 
and rationally followed, will lead him to see not the mere oc- 
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currence of miracles at Lourdes, but their constant and frequent 
repetition in the church of which Lourdes is but a specimen, and 
their connection with her doctrines, as notably in the canonization 
of saints; and by these to be led to recognize in her the hand of 
that one God whose unchanging truth she continually teaches, 
blessing and honoring her, his faithful witness, as no other is 
blessed and honored. 

We can, of course, wish nothing better for him than this ; and 
we think that, whatever his convictions may be, he will follow 
them with courage and independence. And if he is the man we 
think him, he will in time see things as they are. We should 
cease to believe not only in miracles, but in the ordinary opera- 
tions of grace, did we not believe that every seeker for truth, such 
as he appears to be, will find it in the end. 





A NORTHERN APRIL’S STRATAGEM, 


Younc April, slave to Winter-Naaman, 

Spoke to him low: “ If healed by Earth’s strong streams, 
Thy reign of life would last beyond thy dreams 

Of life.” By faint hope spurred, the leper ran, 

With all his snows, from stream to stream. From van 
With gold-hued curve the sun shot withering beams 
Upon the seeking chief; and throbbing gleams 

Of wakened grass stole after him, to span 

And whip his heart to death. Keen April, slave, 
Laughing, sowed whitest seeds of bubbling rain, 

That June winds and June dews might roses own 

For loveliest toys and nests. And then she gave 
A wide search for her master. But in vain: 

The streams had drowned him, and Earth’s death had 
flown. 
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HEATHENDOM AND REVELATION.* 


A MOST interesting study is to trace the similarity between 
the ancient pagan religions, both in doctrine and in practice, and 
the doctrines and practices of Christianity. Some English Ca. 
tholic writers, like Canon Formby, have been recently giving their 
attention to this work, but no one has done it so elaborately, so 
far as doctrines are concerned, as Dr. Fischer in the volume that 
lies before us. Of course it is but natural to suppose that ves. 
tiges of primeval revelation would be found in all parts of the 
world. After the dispersion of the human race, especially after 
the confusion of tongues at Babel, each emigrating family carried 
away with it a bit of the original treasure, which, however rusted 
and discolored, was never totally lost. Besides this traditional 
preservation of portions of revealed truth, commerce with the 
Jews or with the Christians diffused it or revived its knowledge, 
even where there were no missionaries to propagate it. The 
Queen of Sheba must have brought back many lessons of reve- 
lation from Solomon to her Eastern home. St. Paul found at 
Athens an altar to the unknown God, perhaps erected to the 


Logos after whom Plato longed, and whose coming the Cumzan 
Sibyl prophesied : 


“Cara deum soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum.” t 


We find unmistakable evidence of the filtration of Christian 
thought and principles into pagan literature after the reign of 
Augustus. Even though they were opposed to the doctrines of 
Christianity, its ethical spirit influences Tacitus, Juvenal, Persius; 
and notably the Greeks, Lucian and the Stoic philosophers who 
lived after Christ. Ovid, Horace, and Catullus, who lived before 
Christ, have no morals. The Greek theatre before Christ—as 
witness the comedies of Aristophanes—was simply an infamous 
place, while Lucian’s dialogues, written about A.D. 150, show a 
high-toned morality for a pagan and are clear regarding the im- 
mortality of the soul. It is fair to suspect that Persius caught 
the spirit of Christian morality which breathes through most of 
his satires from some of the Christians who perished in the per- 


* Heidenthum und Offenbarung. Von Dr. Engelbert Lorenz Fischer. Mainz, 1878. 
t Virgil, Fourth Eclogue, v. 49. 
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secution of Nero. The following line paints the remorse of a. 
sinner as well as a Christian could do it: 


“ Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta.” * 


Just as in our days the influence of the Catholic Church is 
felt even by her enemies, to a certain extent controls some of 
their opinions and influences their morals in spite of themselves, 
so in ancient times did God’s primeval revelation filter through 
the pagan nations, and Dr. Fischer proves it by giving us a sum- 
mary of those articles of their religious faith which resemble 
Christian dogmas or are identical with them. 

He first investigates the Vedas of ancient India, perhaps the 
oldest Bible of pagan mythology. It is divided into four volumes, 
Rig, Saman, Yajus,and Atharvan. This Bible teaches the unity of 
God, the creator of all things. It teaches also that there is a 
Messias or Mediator, called Mitra, sometimes Agni. On him the 
epithets of “ high-priest,” “first prophet,” “teacher of the holy 
law,” “ prince of mankind,” and “redeemer of sin” are bestowed. 
Kama is the Holy Ghost; Vritra is Satan. There is also men- 
tion made of the tree of immortality, the temptation of the first 
man, and of the deluge. 

The doctrines of the immortality of the soul, of the existence 
of heaven and hell, and the hope of the resurrection of clarified 
bodies are clearly expressed in the Vedas. It is true that poly- 
theistic theories and some other gross errors are intermingled 
with these truths; but the clearness in which the principal Chris- 
tian dogmas are stated is sometimes startling. The Vedas teach 
that hell is a place of eternal fire and gloom in which the wicked 
are eternally punished. 

The next in point of antiquity is the Persian mythology con- 
tained in the Avesta. This word means “ reform” in Sanscrit, so 
called because Zarathustra, or Zoroaster, wrote it, and he was 
rather the reformer than the founder of the Persian religion. 
The belief in one God, triple in personality—Ahura Mazda, Mith- 
ra, and Sraosha; in a mediator Mithra; the hope of a redeemer, 
the belief in angels, Satan, the tree of life in a terrestrial paradise, 
the serpent, original sin, the deluge and Noe’s ark, the advan- 
tage of faith and good works, auricular confession, the immortality 
of the soul, purgatory, hell, heaven, and the final resurrection of 
the dead at the end of the world, is almost identical in expression 
with the doctrines of the Christian Bible. 


* Persius, Third Satire, v, 38, 
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Following the stream of history, Dr. Fischer passes down to 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, and, forming his judgment from 
the investigations of Botta, Layard, Burnouf, and Rawlinson 
among the inscriptions and monuments of these ancient peoples, 
he finds many Christian dogmas mingled with the errors of their 
religion. Thus a vein of monotheism runs through their poly. 
theism. There are vestiges of belief in the Trinity ; in a kingdom 
of angels, some of whom revolted and were defeated by Mero. 
dach—Michael ; in the creation of the world in six days out ofa 
chaos of water, in Eden, the tree of life, the sérpent or dragon, 
original sin and its consequent punishment ; the deluge in detail, 
the tower of Babel and the confusion of tongues ; the immortality 
of the soul, heaven, purgatory, hell, and the hope of a final resur- 
rection. 

These are some of the doctrines which the descendants of Ja- 
pheth, the Hindoos and Persians, and the descendants of Sem, 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, preserved amid surrounding 
error. Nor is the tradition of truth lacking among the sons of 
Cham, as the hieroglyphs and other monuments of the Egyptians 
plainly demonstrate. Indeed, the ancient religion of these people 
has so many points of resemblance with the teaching of Moses 
that many have said that he drew his doctrines from their sacred 
writings. The points of identity between the Hebrew and 
Egyptian theology would only prove, however, that both were 
originally from the same source, the latter adulterated by error, 
the former preserved from contamination by the special Provi- 
dence which watched over the destinies of the Jewish people. 
The belief in immortality, the existence of angels good and bad, 
the unity of God, the creation of the world out of nothing, are 
clear under all the superstitions of the Egyptians. There are 
even vestiges of the doctrine of the Trinity. Jamblichus, the Neo- 
platonic philosopher, testifies to this; and so do certain papyri 
preserved both at Turin and Leyden. Some of these doctrines 
were not known to the vulgar, but were preserved in the secret 
mysteries by the priests. It is well known that the disczplina ar- 
cani* of the early Christian Church was the common practice 
among the ancient Egyptians, very few being allowed to see be- 
yond the veil of their sacred mysteries. 

This extraordinary similarity of the doctrines of these ancient 
races helps to prove the historical character of our Bible. The 
facts produced by Dr. Fischer show the unity of primeval revela- 
tion, the unity of the human race, the unity of primeval religion. 





* The discipline of the secret. 
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And it is noteworthy that the farther we go up the stream of 
time, the purer we find the creed of mankind, and the more strik- 
ing appears its identity with Christianity in all the principal 
points of faith. Polytheism, pantheism, fetichism, and other cor- 
rupt forms of worship are all of a later date than monotheism. 
Thus, the worship of animals, which at one time disgraced the 
Egyptians, cannot be found in their early records. The mummies 
of crocodiles, cats, and snakes are all comparatively recent in Egyp- 
tian history ; and Lucian defends the Egyptians from the charge 
of such degrading superstition by explaining that these animals 
were honored only as symbols of the constellations or signs of 
the zodiac. Astronomy was always honored in Egypt—Apis 
was our Taurus or bull; the Ram found so frequently in Thebes 
was our Aries. According to this theory—and it seems probable 
from the fact that the Egyptians gave religious honor only to 
certain animals—we might go farther and explain the vegetable 
worship of the same people,* as well as the fetichism of certain 
African creeds, by some symbolic meaning: attached to the ob- 
jects of religious reverence. Dr. Fischer stops, however, at the 
dogmas and does not investigate the practices of ancient re- 
ligions. 

Upon a closer investigation might it not be found that the 
charge of gross superstition brought against some of these ancient 
peoples, because of religious reverence shown to certain animals 
or things—the holy bull or holy geese, leeks, charms, and amulets 
—was not a cultus latrig, but merely religious respect because of 
some symbolical or historical meaning? Might we not be judg- 
ing those people as rashly as Protestants judge Catholics because 
of their reverence for holy relics and holy things, beads, scapulars, 
and medals? Certainly all religions have shown more or less 
homage to certain animals, and have used peculiar things in reli- 
gious worship. Lustral water, incense, bells, vestments, strange 
prostrations and genuflections, processions and peculiar ceremo- 
nies, are not confined to the Christian Church. The holy lambs 
from whose snowy fleeces palliums are made for archbishops in 
the Roman Church may have their metaphysical counterpart in 
the sacred Apis of the Egyptians. The turtle-doves which Our 
Lady offered in the temple in fulfilment of the Jewish law re- 
mind us of the custom in pagan Rome of honoring certain birds. 
A Christian boy in the British Isles considers it a crime to killa 
robin, because he piously believes that its red breast is inherited 


* The well-known line of Juvenal, ‘‘O sanctas gentes,” etc.—‘‘O holy race, whose gods 
grow in their gardens "—will be remembered. 
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from the robin which was stained by the blood of Christ on Cal- 
vary. When Captain Fluellen carries the national leek in his hat 
and makes ancient Pistol eat it out of respect to Wales, or when 
a patriotic Irishman honors the shamrock on his saint’s day, is 
there not an echo of these customs coming down to us from the 
Egyptian gardens in which the holy leeks grew ? 

There is a tendency in human nature to use physical things 
as aids to prayer or to religious observances. Call them pray- 
ing-machines, or charms, or amulets, as they are when degraded 
into superstition ; or call them the Urim and Thummim or phy- 
lacteries, as the Hebrews did, the metaphysical reason for their 
use is the same. We cannot here undertake to develop that rea- 
son. It is sufficient to note the fact and its universality ; and, as 
Lamennais has well said, “ A universal error is the false echo 
of a universal truth,” so the universal custom of using physical 
objects shows that they may be as efficacious for truth and good 
as they have been for error and vice. And hence the Catholic 
Church uses them. Our Lord used spittle and clay to give 
a blind man sight. The Catholic uses the beads, the best aid 
to prayer that was ever invented. Millions of “Pater Nos- 
ters” have been wafted up to heaven through it; and millions of 
acts of worship of the Creator have taken place through it which 
without it would never have been made. How many good 
thoughts does not the scapular inspire: thoughts of the Immacu- 
late Virgin of Mount Carmel, better for the mind to indulge in 
than in those evoked by the tress of golden hair that dangles in 
the locket, or the “little faded flower, but oh! how fondly dear,” 
that lies withered between the pages of the novel, and tells the 
tale, perhaps, of faith and virtue withered with it. 

The aim of religion is to make men good, true worshippers 
of their Creator. If a thread tied to a man’s finger will remind 
him of some good act that he has promised to do ; or if by carrying 
ten jackstones in his pocket, their rattle as he walks reminds him 
that he must keep the Ten Commandments—why, let him put on 
the thread and carry the jackstones. A fortiori, why not sanction 
the use of blessed objects that are by themselves reminders of 
sweet prayers and sacred practices? Ancient religions attest 
their use, as well as the similarity of the higher truths which are 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church. She is not, then, an ano- 
maly in the history of the race; she is rather the law of the race 
and the law of nature, agreeing with its dogmas and in consonance 
with its practices. She is not an island of truth in an ocean of 
error, but she is the ocean itself. Error is the island, but an 
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island indented with bays, interspersed with lakes and flow- 
ing rivers, all deriving their water from the ocean. 

Well did St. Augustine say, “ /n vetere novum latet, in novo ve- 
tus patet.” * 





DIES IR. 


P 


Day of wratlr! terrific morning ! 
Earth in ashes at its dawning ! 
David, Sibyl, both give warning. 


II. 


Tremor ev'ry heart is rending 
When the Judge is seen descending, 
Strict to search our lives’ offending. 


III. 
Driven by the trump resounding 


Through the graves, in tones astounding, 
Come the dead, the throne surrounding. 


IV. 


Death in stupor, Nature quaking 
When the dead are seen awaking, 
Each to summons answer making! 


Vv. 


Open lies the Book, containing 
Record ample, all arraigning, 
Justice, world-wide, ascertaining. 


* “ The new lies hidden in the old ; the old is made manifest in the new.” 
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VI. 


None to hide his guilt presumeth 
When the Judge his seat assumeth 
And to vengeance all sin doometh. 


VII. 


What shall I, then, wretch! be saying, 
Whon, as friend, then seek in praying, 
When the just are fear betraying ? 


VIII. 


Mighty King! to each offender 
Thou salvation free dost tender; 
Source of love! be my defender. 
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IX. 


eT 


Jesus! while my burdens bearing, 
For my safety e’er be caring, 
Me from wrath of that day sparing. 


Se eS Posy 


X. 


Weary steps for me were hasted, 
Bitter death in torture tasted ; 
Let not pains so great be wasted. 


XI. 


Vengeance just thy hand dispenses ; 
Pardon me for all offences 
Ere the day of recompenses. 


XII. 


Hear my moaning, self-accusing, 
, Sin and shame my face suffusing ; 
Turn not from me, grace refusing. 
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XIII. 


Thou who heard’st the thief, when dying, 
Mary’s tears wert prompt in drying, 
Wilt not crush me, hope denying. 


XIV. 


All my pray’rs are undeserving ; 
Yet I[ trust thy love unswerving, 
Me from lasting fires preserving. 


XV. 


While away the goats commanding, 
On thy right hand keep me standing, 
Where thy chosen sheep are banding. 


XVI. 


When the wicked, who have striven 
’Gainst thy will, to flames are driven, 
Blesséd peace to me be given. 


XVII. 


Lowly, prostrate, humbly praying, 
Contrite heart before thee laying, 
Care for me when life’s decaying. 


XVIII. 


Day of terror! sad and tearful! 

Day that springs from burning fearful ! 
Judgment day for dead and living ! 

Be, O God! that day forgiving. 


VOL, XXXIII.—2 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


THE most significant sign of the desuetude into which Tho. 
mas Carlyle’s writings had fallen at the time of his death is 
the vague and contradictory criticism which that event has occa- 
sioned. The fact is, Carlyle has become only a tradition to this 
generation. The attempts which the journals have made to ana- 
lyze his philosophy remind one of the conjectures respecting the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, or the guessing of metaphysicians regard- 
ing the philosophy of Scotus Erigena or Giordano Bruno. Not 
that Carlyle’s philosophy was at all difficult of comprehension, 
but it has utterly gone out of men’s minds and practice. Nor 
gould all the rhetorical dexterity of Taine attract modern readers 
to the contemplation of Carlyleism. Whatever day it had be- 
longs to the irreclaimable past. 

The initial success of Carlyle was due to his perception of the 
literary awakening in Germany at the beginning of the century. 
Karl Hillebrand has drawn a picture of the intellectual condition 
of Germany in the eighteenth century which, had it been done 
by any but a German hand, would arouse a storm of protest. 
According to Hillebrand, the darkest age that ever overhung the 
human intellect was not so devoid of at least gleams of light as 
the eighteenth century in Germany. There was no philosophy, 
no art, no religion, no popular education. Any intellectual impe- 
tus which the Reformation might be supposed to have given to 
- Germany had long since ceased. In a word, Germany dates her 
civilization from the nineteenth century. Of course Hillebrand, 
speaking to Englishmen, refuses to acknowledge that the Refor- 
mation, which was the direct cause of the Peasants’ War, and 
even of the Thirty Years’ War, was indeed to blame for bringing 
this intellectual, as it had brought moral, death upon a large por- 
tion of Germany. The intellectual advance of Europe, as Hallam 
reluctantly admits, was checked by the fierce polemics of the Re- 
formation ; and if the Renaissance had not continued in Italy and 
France, we might have lost through Protestant fury the scholas- 
tic literary treasures of the middle ages, as Germany and Eng- 
land lost the arts. Germany has had to put aside Protestantism 
completely, in order to achieve any intellectual results, and though 
one must regret the complete severance of her special culture 
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from religion, one cannot forget that Protestantism has no inspi- 
ration for poet, artist, or philosopher. 

England, aware of the material and intellectual depression of 
Germany, could with difficulty believe that a mighty intellectual 
revival was possible there. The Hanoverian sovereigns were 
utterly indifferent to letters, and, naturally enough, the English 
nation judged the German people from their ignorant sovereigns. 
To this day the majority of Englishmen make no distinction in 
speech or thought between Dutch and German. Theirs was a 
genuine surprise when Carlyle revealed to them the presence of 
great poets, painstaking historians, and subtle philosophers among 
a people comparatively unknown in literature. It may be said of 
Carlyle that he was the Columbus of the new literary continent. 
He brought out specimens of German prose, translated Wil- 
helm Meister, eulogized Jean Paul Richter, and wrote an admira- 
ble life of Schiller. He corresponded with Goethe, then hardly 
known outside of Weimar. He gained, what was easily gained in 
England at that time, a great reputation as a German scholar. 
Now this is a common accomplishment, and German, with Italian 
and French, is requisite for an appointment in the British civil 
service. Coleridge used to tell a story about his having been 
suspected of designs against the British government because he 
was once overheard talking of Spinoza’s philosophy ; for, as he 
pronounced the first syllable s#y, he was believed to be in secret 
communication with the French radicals. When Sir William 
Hamilton wrote his famous Edinburgh Review dissertation on the 
Philosophy of the Conditioned, he declared that there were not 
over a half-dozen metaphysicians in the British Isles that had 
ever heard of Kant. Carlyle popularized Germanism. He open- 
ed a new path in literature, and, to say truth, the public were 
tired of the flippancy of French atheism (the only French litera- 
ture England read) and the portentous “boring” of uncounted 
memoirsand anecdotes of Napoleon. Besides, German literature 
had ranged itself upon the side of Romanticism long before 
Victor Hugo. 

As George Eliot, by a mysterious means vulgarly called by 
newspaper men “ puffing,” acquired a vast reputation for erudi- 
tion, and had the good sense not to put it to the test, so Carlyle 
in his earlier fame was credited with being a profound philoso- 
pher after the German idea. With feminine shrewdness George 
Eliot gave us glimpses only of the boundless stores of her learn- 
ing, and these only in the shape of mottoes to her chapters. 
Sydney Smith says of the motto from Publius Syrus, put upon 
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the Edinburgh Review, that neither he nor any of the other con- 
tributors had read six lines of Publius Syrus, but they “knew 
their public.” No shrewd sciolist anxious for a reputation for 
learning would quote Virgil in preference to Aulus Gellius, 
Homer before Moschus, or Shakspere before Gower. When ° 
George Eliot forgot her caution, and began discussing Judaism 
in Deronda, and literary criticism in Theophrastus Such, her fame 
received a blow from which it never recovered. 

Carlyle had not the caution of the authoress. From translating 
German he passed into writing 4 7Allemande. This is the pecu. 
liar temptation of translators. Certainly Carlyle, with his fervid 
temperament, would not long confine himself to a species of 
labor akin to lexicography, which poor Dr. Johnson, after Scali- 
ger, compared to the labors of the anvil and the mine. Why 
cannot I write like Jean Paul Richter? asked Carlyle. 

Now, of all men that ever lived Carlyle was the last that 
could write like Richter, for the very simple reason that he could 
not feel like Richter, or indeed like any of the greater German 
“humanists.” There is in the writings of Richter a sweet hu- 
manity, a tenderness for all of God’s creatures, a profound reve- 
rence for Christianity, and an all-embracing sympathy with every 
form of mental and bodily distress. Such was Richter’s own dis- 
position. Carlyle was a bitter, dyspeptic, cynical Scotchman. 
He might imitate Richter’s quaint phraseology, his bursts of 
queer rhetoric, his stops and exclamations, but he never could 
reproduce the spirit of the man whom Germany loves to call 
der Einzige. We have the form of Richter in Sartor Resartus, but 
the spirit is the mockery of Goethe. 

Had Carlyle confined himself to translation he would have 
enriched English literature with the best products of the German 
mind, and indeed of the mind of France, Italy, and Spain; for he 
possessed the gift of language in the highest degree. But he 
had not the humility, nor perhaps the patience, for this work, and 
he was deceived into a belief in his own powers. One cannot 
read a page of his writings without feeling that here was a great 
master of human speech. His sentences seem to follow wherever 
his pen leads. We cannot conceive of Carlyle as a painstaking 
writer in the general sense. We know, even without the infor- 
mation of biographers, that long and finished essays were written 
by him at one sitting. There is none of Macaulay’s pedagogism 
in his books, yet we feel that he was a greater master even of 
grammar than Macaulay. One need not leave Lindley Murray 
to parse any sentence of Macaulay, but the writings of Carlyle 
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awaken our almost forgotten memories of ‘German syntax, or the 
peculiar linguistic grace of the French, or the strange repetition 
of pronouns before and after the verb which characterizes the 
Italian tongue. 

So supreme was this gift of language that it enabled him to 
think with the people whom he described; and this is the secret 
of the vividness of his descriptions in Frederic and the French Revo- 
lution. Few master a language so completely as to be able to 
think in that language. Whatever view we may hold respecting 
the relations of speech with thought, there is no question that 
our thoughts are profoundly modified by even the modes of ex- 
pression in our native language. Written speech may be toa 
certain extert formal, but oral language is the spontaneous show- 
ing-forth of mind. There is a contradiction in the saying about 
speech having been given to us to conceal our thoughts; for we 
cannot conceal the structure of our language, and this powerfully 
influences our conceptions and ideas. No one can study Latin 
without realizing that they who used it were the masters of the 
world. A people will speak their history and their intellect long 
before they write them. In proportion as a nation advances its 
power of expression improves, and we read the fate of a people 
in the decay of its language. 

While the majority of scholars content themselves with a 
working knowledge of a language, or a few of them, of a critical 
turn, push: their studies somewhat further, the ends generally at- 
tained are only utility, or accomplishment, or zsthetic pleasure. 
But given a fierce and fervid imagination like Carlyle’s, with a de- 
lusion in his philosophical insight, and a knowledge of a language 
which puts dictionary-makers in the shade, and we have such 
works as the French Revolution and Frederic the Great. Carlyle 
felt what the language of Revolutionary France was. He heard 
the language of the mob at the guillotine. He was versed in the 
phrasing of the Moniteur, and knew the slang of every Parisian 
quartier. He understood the dialects of Germany, and gauged 
the significance of the coarse tongue of the people. The conse- 
quence was that his histories are something more than cold 
chronicles, although, as we shall see, they are far from being his- 
tories in the best sense. 

Like most men to whom speech comes easy, he early attached 
deep importance to language asa revelation of man. His first 
essays—NVovalis, Diderot, Characteristics, and Burns—are remark- 
able for the enunciation of this belief in the evidence furnished of 
a man by his manner of speech. But when he began the histori- 
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cal researches for his #rvederic he soon changed this belief into its 
opposite, and thénceforth, through thirty volumes, preached the 
goldenness of silence. He was impressed at first with the ap. 
parent wealth of German historical literature, but his heart failed 
him when he discovered that its chief characteristic was its bulk. 
Fiery and impatient himself, he could not restrain his wrath at 
the resolves of German scholars, who think thirty years too short 
to devote to the difference between the first and the second aorist 
of the Greek verb. The literature about Frederic II. was with- 
out limit, and it is saying much for Carlyle that he grappled with 
it. But oh! the weariness of spirit that came over him, and which 
appears in the very first chapter. And the genius of the man 
who can actually make interesting the petty affairs of the pettiest 
court in Europe, before Frederic can interest us himself! 

The present historical school which is by far the best, because 
it is philosophical, has placed Carlyle’s historical writings in the 
class of fiction or romance, alongside of Froude and his imitators. 
It seems plain enough to us that history should not be wholly oc- 
cupied with kings and great personages ; but this theory was un- 
known to Carlyle, as it was unknown to the great body of his- 
torians before his day. The king and his court were the only 
themes worthy of an historian. The people came in only inciden- 
tally, eitherto hurrah the king or to petition him most humbly for 
permission to live. Buckle, in his History of Civilization, failed to 
make the slightest impression in England, because he ventured to 
hint that human affairs, after all, were not wholly dependent upon 
the British sovereign. He suggested that there were certain 
great laws of natural and political development ; that the people 
at least lived and died, that they were not wholly unidead, and 
that the court circular could not possibly contain a// the news of 
a nation. But he was scouted at the time, though some of his 
conclusions have since been granted. Now, Carlyle’s histories are 
only court circulars. All his theories about hero-worship are 
vitiated by this toadyish spirit, and of all that he has written only 
his few translations from the German, with an essay or two, will 
survive. 

What does his Frederic tell us of the Germany of that day? 
Nothing outside the palace walls. The whole power of his in- 
tellect was given to chronicling the sayings and doings of cour- 
tiers. Page after page is devoted to the poor French poetry of 
Frederic. A book is given to describing his father with his regi- 
ment of giants. The episode of Voltaire’s friendship fills half a 
volume, and is the best portion of the history; for Carlyle was 
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just the man to expose such a sham as Voltaire was, with his 
sham “ study of the Christian Fathers,” his sham humanity, phi- 
losophy, poetry, history, and sincerity. The discomfiture which 
Voltaire met with at the hands of Frederic, Carlyle enjoys huge- 
ly, but he forgets to tell us how ridiculous Voltaire made Fred- 
eric over all Europe. The two, it is known, were consummate 
scoundrels, and it is some comfort to think that they were the 
bitterest enemies of Christianity of their age. The blasphemy, 
terasez l'inféme, was the bond of their union. Carlyle fills page 
after page with trivial details of obscure German. princelings, 
court-lackeys, and gossip. Scarcely a word does he bestow up- 
on the nation at large. We have no glimpse of the manner of 
life, the morality, the aspirations of the people. Indeed, Carlyle 
hated and despised the masses of mankind, whom he advised to 
herd with their fellow-asses in the fields and seek some instruc- 
tion from them. We have no statistics of trade ; little or nothing 
about the state of literature, if it existed; a few sneers at Leibnitz 
and Wolfi—who were by no means “crazy philosophers” —and 
disdainful reference to the poor Protestant preachers whom Fre- 
deric despised. All praise is lavished on the hero, who is lauded 
to the skies chiefly because his hatred and detestation of the hu- 
man race did not prevent him from kindly keeping men under 
the lash of a military despotism, as they ought to be kept. 

So, too, all Arabian history is summed up in the career of 
Mohammed. Mirabeau is the French Revolution, and Luther is 
Protestantism. This species of historical philosophy is in our 
day completely exploded, and the wonder is that men ever be- 
lieved in the virtual omnipotence of any historical character. 
The Germans were the first to disprove it. Yet even now we 
hear that Gregory VII. founded the Papacy, and that St. Igna- 
tius Loyola revolutionized “ modern Catholicism.” It is extreme- 
ly doubtful whether individual force or intellect deeply modifies 
even savages, not to speak of a complex civilization. Luther is 
known to have been the victim, not the leader, of Protestantism. 
The modern historian, following out the careful study of the peo- 
ple and the influences that affect them, soon disposes of the “ he- 
roes ” before whom Carlyle would have us prostrate. One of the 
most valuable results of modern historical criticism is the refu- 
tation of Strauss’ theory that Christianity owes all its success to 
the ideal of Christ held up by the cunning apostles. No great 
historical movement can be so explained. 

But Carlyle continued building statues to his heroes, uncon- 
scious of the indifference of the crowd, who now will soon throw 
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them down, if they deem it worth their trouble. Day by day 
men are coming back to the grand old Catholic belief in man, 
as a child of God, a responsible agent, having greater interests 
than those which a king can manage. The Erastianism or state 
religion which Carlyle taught must yield, even if it has to 
yield to infidelity. The state is not supreme in religious dic. 
tatorship. The better thoughts of Carlyle about man are real- 
izable in the Catholic Church, which, by moral teaching and 
doctrinal decree, insists upon our freedom of will, our higher 
destiny in another life, our natural excellence, of which origi- 
nal sin did not deprive us, and our personal and individual value 
in the sight of God. Men cannot be dealt with as herds of asses, 
as food for powder, or as mere slaves at the car of a hero. The 
violence of this Carlylean doctrine did much to render it unpopu- 
lar, but the same teaching is found in all philosophies that ig- 
nore the noble human ideal held up by the Catholic faith. It is 
said that the old Covenanting doctrine about election and the 
eternal decrees drove Carlyle from Christianity. But such doc- 
trines are alien to the true faith, which /ecit utraque unum, up- 
holding the dignity and glory of man, whom Carlyle despised as 
a sham and a failure, at least in the mass, and revealing God as 
Providence, where Carlyle saw only chaos or blind, irresistible 
law. 





THE TOMB OF THE CONQUISTADOR. 


THE echo of the first French Revolution was still sounding 
in Burgos when a knot of young Spaniards met by stealth to dis- 
cuss dangerous political subjects. The police and their less le- 
gitimate “special” helpers had their eye on these and many 
more youths of the city, and the regulations of the time made 
these meetings really hazardous to those who chose the pastime 
of revolution. As usual, a large proportion of the “ conspira- 
tors” were harmless and hare-brained, fond of excitement, tired 
of love-making, and boiling over with unused energies; a very 
few had some method and object, fewer still any definite political 
principle or conviction. 

Sancho Alvarado was one of the former set, and the impover- 
ished representative of a family once rich and famous in the city. 
Among Cortez’ original followers had been a scapegrace ances- 
tor of Sancho, a young man not unlike his descendant, who, for 
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pure love of fun and mischief, had joined the great Mexican 
undertaking after getting rid of his own small inheritance at 
home. For years the “ne’er-do-weel” disappeared and was 
supposed to be dead ; but when he was verging towards middle 
age he came home with a Mexican wife and chests full of trea- 
sure, settled down in Burgos, bought a house, and lived some 
years en grand seigneur, leaving large possessions to his brother’s 
children, and building himself, before his death, a handsome tomb 
in the cathedral. This became in after-years one of the curiosi- 
ties of that splendid church, as it was built, chamber-like, tcn 
feet high and eight square, of great blocks of stone, covered toa 
height varying from two to five feet with large slabs of Mexican 
sculptures and inscriptions. An iron door of unusual thickness 
protected the entrance. On the flat roof of this mausoleum the 
“Conquistador,” as he was familiarly called in Burgos, and his 
wife were represented, portrait-wise and life-size, lying side by 
side with their hands crossed on their breasts ; he in his military 
dress, she in Gourt costume, with the addition of a Mexican fea- 
ther mantle carefully wrought out in alabaster, and one or two 
folds of it falling over the outer side of the tomb. The coffins, of 
stone, were inside the chamber, of which the head of ,the family 
always kept the key. The son of the Conquistador, born in 
Spain, returned to his mother’s country by his father’s desire, 
and there joined an elder brother who lived with his Aztec grand- 
father. This branch of the Alvarados then once more disap- 
peared from their kindred’s memory, and the family, though en- 
riched by the Conquistador’s wealth, squandered it before three 
generations had passed. Sancho and an old maiden aunt—a phe- 
nomenon in Spain, where marriage or the convent are the ordi- 
nary social alternatives—were now the only direct representatives 
of the Conquistador’s Spanish kindred, and they lived in a few 
huge, artistic, but bare and uncomfortz ,le rooms in the palace 
where the soldier of fortune had held his banquets. The rest of 
‘the house was rented to all kinds of people—workmen with home 
trades, poor priests unattached to any order or parish, a univer- 
sity professor, several poor gentlewomen, and two or three rich 
Jews, whom the other occupants shunned visibly, and whose 
money (it was more than two-thirds of the rental of the house) 
the old lady, Dofia Mercedes, never received direct, but required 
to be sent to her through an orthodox goldsmith and money- 
lender several streets off. 
Sancho, according to the proud tradition of his class, had been 
brought up to do “nothing,” but to do this elegantly and jaun- 
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tily. An old priest, a friend of his father, had given him all the 
education he had—some Latin and Spanish literature, chess-play- 
ing, and natural history ; the latter being the teacher's hobby, his 
pupil became unusually well grounded in all that was known of 
the science at that time, so much so that his more fashionably ig- 
norant friends used to joke him about his uncommon specialty. 
As he had no influential relatives or rich connections, there was 
no military, court, or official career open to him, and he drifted, 
with many others, into a useless but harmless life until some 
whispers of new political theories began to cross the Pyrenees 
and fire the fancy of his idle young associates. Among these, 
but not idle, was a young doctor whom Sancho loved and looked 
up to; a man graver than his years, and one of the few who 
thought and reasoned before they allowed themselves to feel, 
Pedro Dorrez was the orphan nephew of a poor country priest, 
who had brought him up and sent him to Salamanca through 
much pinching and self-denial; and both intellectually and pro- 
fessionally the young man well repaid the trouble, though his 
uncle, satisfied with old ways and conditions, shook his head 
sadly over the startling theories that Pedro so calmly broached. 
The young doctor had a certain influence over a few men in Bur- 
gos, where he had a humble practice among small shop-keepers 
and others in very moderate circumstances, and among his friends 
none was dearer to him than Sancho, whose boyishness attracted 
him and whose honesty he could trust. The usual items of small 
and fruitless agitation—a kind of social propaganda which the po. 
lice were glad to magnify into a “ plot” —brought the little con- 
clave into trouble with the local authorities. Sancho was enthu- 
siastic about the “persecution,” and delighted to become a mar- 
tyr; somehow he had managed to concentrate upon himself the 
greater part of the suspicions attached to his coterie, and he had 
the honor, consequently*bf*being the chief victim sought. But 
as these matters often became affairs of life and death, or at least 
of transportation or perpetual imprisonment, Pedro was seriously 
alarmed for his friend, and hinted to him pretty plainly that it 
was no time for melodramatics, but that he must hide himself ef- 
fectually, fora few days at least. Getting out of the city was im- 
possible, as the gates were watched on purpose. Pedro was 
ready to run any risks, but could not think of a safe place; could 
Sancho ? 

“T have it!” cried the youth, his eyes gleaming with fun 
which no danger could suppress. “Youknowthetomb? Noone 
will guess I’m theré. My aunt has the key; I can get hold of it 
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easily enough. And fancy what a chance for the old gentleman 
to prophesy some wonderful fortune for his descendant! Did I 
ever tell you the legend?” 

“No,” said Pedro absently. “ But you had better think of 
business now.”’ 

“Oh! it does not take long to tell. The family tradition goes 
that the old sinner comes down off his bed of state one night in 
each year, and waits till dawn to communicate some secret to 
one of his own kindred ; but hitherto nothing has ever come of it, 
though it is said several of our people actually watched through 
the night. I know an uncle of mine did, and so did I when I 
was fifteen. A man inside the tomb ought to have a still better 
chance, and the night will be five nights from now—the 15th of 
April.” 

“My dear Sancho, don’t fill your mind with childish fancies. 
The important thing is, how are you to get there, and how shall 
I manage to bring you food? We have no time to lose. I hope 
before five days I shall have smuggled you out of the city.” 

“We will go tothe cathedral this evening during Vespers; 
there is always more or less of a crowd circulating through the 
building, and you know they don’t close it till very late. I can 
slip into the tomb, and we can take provisions for a day or two. 
It is a very easy matter.” 

“IT don’t know. I think the police are watching for you at 
this moment; it may not be easy to reach the church.” 

“We shall have to risk it, at any rate. We need not go till 
after supper. I have some good wine in my aunt’s store-room ; 
let us drink to my safety.” 

“ You deserve to be shot or caught for your foolishness, San- 
cho. To think that you should waste all this energy and good- 
humor of yours in this do-nothing life! I wish you were in the 
New World.” 

“Like my ancestor of the tomb? Well, if there was any such 
fun going on as there was in his days, I should echo your wish.” 

“Well, there’s better than fun: there’s work, and improve- 
ment, and, to a certain extent, freedom. But don’t let us moral- 
ize. I'll come with you to your aunt’s, and I’ll see that you get a 
chance to get the key unperceived. I dare not let her into the 
secret, fond as she is of you.” 

They went down stairs (this talk had taken place in a little 
attic which Sancho had fitted up as a natural-history museum 
with such specimens of birds, beasts, and plants as his limited 
means would get) and explained to Dofia Mercedes that, as they 
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[April, 
were going on a little expedition together for a few days, they 
had come to bid her good-by, and would be grateful if she 
would order a little refreshment for them. Some of Sancho’s 
wine soon appeared, and an old wrinkled woman-servant, a nurse 
formerly of Sancho’s mother, brought in bread and fruit on an 
ancient and beautiful silver tray. After a little talk, which Pedro 
could not but feel was a dangerous delay, he asked the old lady if 
another pensioner on her kitchen-scraps would be too much even 
for her well-known charity. He knew of a poor woman whose 
husband had died a week ago, and she and her two little girls 
were dependent upon charity ; the man had been dismissed from 
his employment a few weeks before his death, and the help which 
his widow would have freely asked from his former master she 
dared not ask now. 

“ He was dismissed for helping his young mistress in a love- 
affair, too, Dofia Mercedes,” said the artful Pedro, who knew the 
old lady’s weak point’. “But I do not want you to help any . 
chance, unknown wretch; I want you to come and see for your- 
self, and I promised the poor woman I would bring a kind lady 
to see her to-day before I left. Perhaps I should not have pre- 
sumed so much on your kindness, but I hope you will not make 
me break my promise. We should have time now while Sancho 
puts up a few things for our trip.” 

Dofia Mercedes, who was really kind-hearted, and also liked to 
play Lady Bountiful, since it almost deluded her into the fancy 
that she was rich, needed no coaxing, and, well wrapped in her 
mantilla and a warm, dark shawl besides, she. started, basket in 
hand, taking with her a bottle of Sancho’s wine as his special 
contribution. The two were not gone half an hour, though 
every minute seemed an eternity to Pedro, who dreaded some- 
thing happening in his absence to mar his plan for his friend, and 
yet dared not seem in the slightest hurry, or even preoccupied, 
while he accompanied the benevolent old lady to a wretched little 
out-house a few streets off where the widow and her children 
were temporarily living. He was relieved, when they got back, 
to see Sancho sitting placidly and idly in the gaunt, marble-floor- 
ed room; the twilight was falling fast, as it does in the south, 
and the cathedral bells were ringing. Dofia Mercedes asked 
where were the mules, or were they going on foot? Well, they 
were to meet the mules at the gates, impatiently said Pedro, who 
hated the details of any secret plan, and therefore hurried his 
friend off as quickly as possible. They reached the cathedral by 
a narrow calle leading to a curious side-door many feet above 
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the level of the church-floor. A double staircase of colored mar- 
ble, with wrought-iron railings, and numerous statues in niches, 
and historical das-reliefs, wound down into the body of the church 
nearly opposite the Conquistador’s tomb. Vespers were being 
chanted in the Canons’ Chapel, a small church in itself, but a 
crowd of people in gay costumes, the women chiefly in black, 
were crossing from altar to altar; many countrymen who had 
come into market that day were staring at the gorgeous or unfa. 
miliar surroundings, and there was stir enough to conceal any 
special incident. The iron door opened inwards from the outer 
side of the tomb—that facing the aisle—but it was largely conceal- 
ed by projecting slabs with sculptures of weird aspect, clumsy 
and intricate combinations of hideous human figures with very 
beautiful geometrical designs. On the left slab was a dwarf 
squatting on a large stone, his hands resting on his stomach. 
The antiquaries of the city considered this a very characteristic 
curiosity, and one of the canons had written a learned treatise on 
this Mexican “idol or devil.’ Sancho little heeded him as he 
passed in, with some slight food wrapped in a colored silk hand- 
kerchief, and whispered good-by to his anxious friend. 

And so began his uncanny vigil. Time at first seemed very 
long to him; he had brought a taper, such as are in use now in 
Spain and Italy—a coil of wax of the size of a large ball of thread 
or darning-cotton. This he lit until he felt sleepy, and then, eat- 
ing a piece of bread, he put it out and went to sleep, stretched 
on the floor by the stone coffin of his ancestor. Some supersti- 
tion, or perhaps the incline of the coffin itself, made him choose 
the floor for a bed, though for a seat he had not scrupled to make 
the best of the coffin. He could hear sounds when he woke, and 
guessed it was morning, though the tomb was so well built that 
not one ray of light came in anywhere. He amused himself by 
guessing at what was going on in the cathedral, hour by hour; he 
said his prayers rather more at length than he commonly did 
when he had less leisure than now, and he ate a sparing breakfast, 
sitting on the edge of the coffin. By and by he heard mid-day 
and the Angelus ring from the belfry—at least he thought so—and, 
getting tired of the dark and his own efforts to kill time, lighted 
his taper and began closely examining by its tiny light the two 
coffins in the centre of the tomb. The names of the occupants 
and the dates of their deaths were carved in plain Roman capitals 
on the top part of the slightly convex lids. Then he made the 
tour of the walls, noting each little roughness of the stone, and 
examining any that looked like an intentional ornament or a half- 
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sketched letter. Here and there were some triangular bits, rough. 
edged, looking as if they had been split from a larger block—as 
was quite possible in days when art-preservation was not in fash. 
ion—and on these were fragments corresponding, at least to the 
eye, to some of the foreign carvings outside. But Sancho’s ir. 
terest in these memorials began to fade as he got hungry and 
sleepy and lost count of time. He was asleep when the iron 
door opened and Pedro, looking worried, came in. 

“ The police are on my track now,” said the latter as soon as 
he had roused the prisoner, “ and I could only just get this for 
you—it is hardly enough.” And he set down a bottle of wine 
and a small loaf of white bread. “I fear I may not be able to 
come again till the day after to-morrow, as I dare not show my. 
self, even at night. Something may happen even this night. 
Try to bear up, Sancho. I could not get another taper: be care. 
ful of yours.” 

“T wish I could sleep all the time; I never knew how long 
time could seem,” said the younger man. 

“Well, the less you think about it the better. I can’t stop 
now. Good-by.” 

Sancho seemed more restless and forlorn than ever when left 
alone again, and tried various experiments of monotonous count- 
ing to make himself sleepy once more. The tedium was getting 
very vexatious for so joyous and social a creature as Sancho was; 
he hated the dark, and heedlessly kept the taper burning. The 
same with the food ; for, as he got suddenly hungry, he forgot all 
contingencies and ate.all he had. After that he lost count of 
time still more, and began to pace up and down, straining his 
ears to catch any sound from outside. Sometimes he thought it 
was the great bell tolling the hours, sometimes the thunderous 
organ in the great loft above the chancel, sometimes the murmur 
of the crowd passing by the tomb. He dozed now and then, and 
kept dreaming confusedly, chiefly about his home and his aunt, 
but sometimes of his present abode, which got mixed up, in 
his half-consciousness, with the natural-history cabinet. Each 
time he woke he drank a sparing draught of wine, remembering 
that a man can starve much more comfortably than he can do 
without drink. At last his taper burnt to its lowest edge and 
went out in a flickering pool of wax on the floor. Now he knew 
that there was nothing for it but to wait. Pedro might be kept 
away, but surely he would find some one trusty enough to send 
in his place. The noises, seemingly from outside, grew louder 
and buzzed more in his ears; he began to fancy people made re- 
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marks as they passed the tomb, and he would echo these remarks 
aloud to himself. Anything, he thought, to pass time and keep 
his brain clear. He tried making plans as to his future, and 
thought of what Pedro had said about the New World. If he 
only had any influential friends and connections, he thought, with 
the instinctive southern reliance on'any one rather than one’s self ; 
but even as it was, if he could scrape a little money together, he 
might find a rich wife among the Spanish-Americans. They 
thought a good deal of pure “blue blood” from the mother- 
country, and his blue blood was about all he had wherewith to 
buy fortune. As to politics, he had had enough of them, if this is 
what they bring in their train. Martyrdom was very grand in 
theory, but not so comfortable in practice. He wondered if the 
real martyrs felt as he did, and if the dungeons he had read of 
were as unpleasant as this. He went through in memory details 
of bodily torture that he had read about with his old tutor, and 
dwelt on them, especially hunger and thirst. Suppose Pedro 
was prevented from coming or sending, how long would it take 
to kill him in this living grave? Walled up alive—that was an- 
other ancient torture, and no doubt if he cried or knocked on the 
walls no one would hear him; the blocks of stone were enor- 
mously thick. And suppose even some sound could get through, 
it would only frighten away any one who heard it, and it would 
be said that the Conquistador was uneasy in his grave. And 
then, if the legend were true, and his ancestor did move off his 
tomb— Sancho, brought face to face with the idea, did not 
welcome it. Perhaps he had not quite believed in the possibility 
before; at any rate, it was a distant one then, and a romantic no- 
tion of watching for the dead man seemed quite a different thing 
when spoken of at supper among genial companions and when 
viewed on an empty stomach, in the dark, and under other aggra- 
vating circumstances. A sort of buzzing in his head warned 
Sancho to “ pull himself together,” if he did not want to lose his 
wits. Adraught of wine would do him good; but he had left the 
bottle in the farther corner of the tomb, and felt lazy and disin- 
clined to grope for it. He thought he could not do better than 
let sleep have its way—perhaps it was the best thing under the 
circumstances; so he dozed off, but woke again with a start, how 
soon he could not tell, but a raging thirst was upon him now, 
and he crept on hands and knees in the direction of the wine. 
The place seemed lighter than before, and something was surely 
sitting there grinning, he thought, and keeping the bottle from 
him. It was an indistinct shape, but stunted and squatting on 
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the stone floor; it flashed upon Sancho that it was the Aztec 
dwarf come to life to worry him. He made the sign of the 
cross, but the thing did not move or disappear, only grinned 
again; and there the bottle was, near its foot, but out of reach, 
He felt as if he, too, were turning to stone, and would be found, 
years hence, a statue stretched alongside of the stone coffins, and 
learned men would write treatises on his appearance and how he 
got there. Time he no longer measured or thought of ; he heard 
no more sounds; his hunger had given way, not to thirst exactly, 
but to a blind desire for drink, which increased as the dwarf sat 
immovably by the bottle, barring access to it with a misshapen, 
dead-white foot. He tried to speak to the horrid thing, said 
some prayers with a vague notion of exorcising it, waved his 
hands and crossed his forefingers at it, but it seemed proof against 
everything. Even its stony grin began to grow vague, and 
Sancho thought he felt sleepy again, though he was almost be- 
yond conscious feeling by this time. A long interval seemed to 
him to have passed before he woke again, and, strangely enough, 
though he remembered that he had been shut up in a dark place, 
he felt sure now that he was standing outside the iron door, with 
a distant lamp flickering, and a sense of miles of free but dark 
space above his head. He was not alone, either, but his com- 
panion was neither Pedro nor the Mexican dwarf, but a large 
white figure, apparently a man in armor. He looked up, and the 
space on the mausoleum was partly empty; only one figure lay 
there. Then, of course, this was the Conquistador. He did not 
feel afraid, though he distinctly remembered having expected to 
feel so should he see his ancestor. The figure turned slowly 
towards him; he could see every hair of his head and beard, 
every fold of his ruff and lace, every link of his armor, all in white 
alabaster; but he knew that the stone man was alive and would 
speak to him presently. 

“Sancho Alvarado,” said the voice, “in the city of Mexico, 
in a house by the water, you will find a chest that I left there, 
and a parchment that will tell you something you do not know. 
In the city of Mexico lies your future fortune. Go and seek it.” 

Sancho waited to hear more; but slowly the white figure 
seemed to melt into the surrounding darkness, and he felt that, 
though he was sure he had not moved a step himself, he was 
within the.tomb again. He fancied he had had a dream, but 
where was the dwarf now? Perhaps he could reach the wine. 
He stretched his hands out, and fell forward; but the bottle 
seemed to move just beyond his reach of its own accord, and he 
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was too weak to go any further. Well, he must wait; he could 
get plenty to drink in the city of Mexico, especially as the house 
was by the water. Meanwhile, why did not Pedro come? And 
here came another gap in his remembrance. 

“Sancho,” whispered a voice anxiously and intently, as, six 
days after his first entrance into the tomb, his friend came back 
with food and cordials as well as medicine; but the young man 

was still unconscious, and perhaps, Pedro for a few moments 
} feared, dead. But no; at least the doctor felt tolerably sure he 

was not dead, and, in a fever of impatience, administered one 
remedy after another as quickly as he dared, till Sancho opened 
his eyes in feeble consciousness. His first words, however, did 
not sound rational. “In the city of Mexico there is water.” 

“ Are you thirsty, Sancho?” asked his friend. “ Drink this, 
and then you shall tell me all about it. Do you remember where 
you are?” ‘ 

It was some little while before the prisoner came perfectly to 
himself, and then he was so weak that Pedro hardly hoped to be 
able to get him out. His mind occasionally wandered, but, on 
the whole, the doctor made him understand that the crisis was 
almost as serious now as ever; that he himself, Pedro, had been 
so watched that it had been unsafe for him to come ; and that now, 
desperate as the chance might be, there was but one, and that 
was to get out of the city. Sancho feebly wondered and ac- 
quiesced, and his friend went on to unfold a plan he had thought of 
—distasteful, certainly, since it involved more lying ; but, as things 
stood, what could one do? Sancho was to be carried out as if 
dead (a medical friend had got a certificate of death ready), Pedro, 
and another whom he said he could trust, acting as bearers and 
servants. As to recognition, he must risk it; but as he was be- 
lieved to have already escaped, and soldiers had been sent on his 
supposed track, perhaps there would be a chance of safety for a 
day or two. Once out of the gates, robbers and desperadoes 
might be supposed to have attacked them, which would account 
for their leaving the coffin empty on the road, and they would 
make the best of their way to some unfrequented inn. To his 
uncle’s he dared not go, as the police had all his antecedents by 
heart, and were sure to have already vexed the poor old man’s 
soul by search and questions about the “scapegrace Pedro.” 
Everything lay in their own skill and presence of mind; and of 
course they would have toassociate in their plans the trusty com- 
rade whom they would need. Sancho, still mistily, assented to 


éverything. Pedro fed him by small instalments, and hoped to 
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be able to support him as far as a little back-shed in a courtyard 
behind the cathedral, where his friend and the coffin were in 
readiness. Sancho began eagerly to detail the things he had 
heard and seen, and the doctor listened, half with a professional 
interest, half with a natural impatience at the necessary precau. 
tionsand delay. Sancho at last asked how had Pedro found him, 
asleep or what? 

“Stretched face downwards on the floor, with your hand 
clasping the bottle, which was one-fourth full,” said Pedro, witha — 
‘smile. 

“T was sure the dwarf was sitting nearly on it,” laughed the 
other faintly. 

With some trouble the invalid was helped out at dusk when 
a number of people were about, and the two slipped into a little 
lane leading to the meeting-place, a tumble-down shed, part of an 
old unused stable, where a third friend met them. He was con- 
tentedly sitting on a coffin, at the sight of which Sancho involun- 
tarily started. 

“ Yes,” said Pedro, “ it zs unpleasant, but look upon it as if it 
were an escapade and a lady was concerned.” 

“ That reminds me,” put in the third, “ I thought another pre- 
text would be good after we get rid of the coffin, and I brought 
away some of my sister-in-law’s clothes. She’ll think one of her 
maids stole them. I shouldn’t make a bad seforita, should 1? I 
have some of the things on under my cloak, and the petticoats 
are wrapped round my waist like wide sashes. I took pains 
enough to fit them in like a puzzle.” 

“Good!” said Pedro ; “ you can personate an eloping couple, 
you two, and I will do the servant.” 

Sancho was gradually entering into the fun, and crept into 
the coffin, which was loosely closed over him ; there were a few 
holes bored in the bottom, but it was not pleasant at the best. A 
poor-looking black cloth was thrown over the coffin, and as the 
procession moved on Pedro spoke to the first boy he met, in the 
usual local patois and with the approved ring of a mourner, ask- 
ing him to get a candle in the sacristy of the cathedral, and, for 
the love of God and the honor of a poor gentleman (who was al- 

ways good to the poor while he lived), to carry it before his 
corpse, that it might not be said he was buried like a dog—or a 
heretic. _The good-natured boy called another of his kind, and 
the two soon hurried back from the cathedral with two half-burnt 
torches, which they carried in silence before the coffin. No one 
noticed the procession, except two young women, who audibly 
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wondered why the dead was not uncovered, as was most often the 
case, and Pedro answered the indirect remark by a warning to 
keep out of the way, as “ his excellency had died of a contagious 
disease.” At the city gate he silently handed the guard the medi- 
cal certificate, and stood stock-still while the man fingered over 
what he probably could not read ; then, on being told to pass on, 
he turned composedly to the boys and said : 

“JT can’t afford to take you any further. Here is something 
for your charity, and the torches will fetch you a few coppers.” | 

The small procession went on. The road grew lessand less full 
as it left the city. After half an hour the bearers turned down a 
sandy lane to the right, where they stopped and released the sup- 
posed corpse, and slightly damaging the sides of the coffin, as if 
a scuffle had taken place, they left it half tilted over. Pedro 
breathed more freely as this part of the escape was accomplished ; 
as to the next he had less anxiety. The third member of the 
party was soon rigged out in woman’s clothes and closely veiled 
inthe customary mantilla. Pedro, after doctoring Sancho again, 
started ahead to find horses for the journey. The other two 
walked on slowly, and about an hour later met the doctor once 
more, mounted and leading a second horse, upon which his com- 
panions, in the character of an eloping couple, were to ride to- 
gether. They changed horses twice more that night before dar- 
ing to stop, and then, shy of staying at an inn, they slept in an 
open shed till early dawn, when they started once more, and 
finally gave up the horses, paying pretty high for their return. 
Now the travellers took up the new character of pilgrims, peas- 
ants going to a local shrine of some celebrity ; the woman dis- 
appeared and a sturdy boy replaced her. Sancho was getting 
stronger, and was able to laugh at his fancies during his hunger- 
fever in the tomb, and his appetite was getting into its normal 
state. Notwithstanding his common sense, he kept harping, how- 
ever, upon “the city of Mexico” and his possible fortune till 
Pedro good-naturedly turned his fancy to account by suggesting 
that the New World might afford him a good field, quite irre- 
spective of improbable parchments and such theatrical “ ¢ad- 
leaux.” 

“But,” said Sancho, “where is the money to go with, and 
such other practical things? 1 have come away now without 
even a shirt to my back.” 

“T think,” said his friend, “I have enough here to set you up 
for the present. I had asum easily accessible at all times, because 
I had long foreseen some such hurried emergency as this; and if 
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you don’t mind accepting a loan by way of realizing your future 
fortune, you are weicome to what I| have.” 

Sancho was silent for a few minutes, then burst into fervent 
thanks, and the matter was looked upon as settled, if they could 
find a ship ready in ashort time, which, to save the reader further 
anxiety, it is as well to say they did. Pedro and his companion 
then took the road toa small provincial town where the latter 
had relatives, and both settled there for a year or so under as- 
sumed names. After that the third member got a small local ap. 
pointment, in consideration of which he swallowed his political 
scruples, took a wife, and settled down into a humdrum citizen, 
while Pedro left the country and travelled for some years, com. 
ing back to Burgos when tired of finding most of his Utopias hol- 
low. Dofia Mercedes was still living and vegetating on her 
house-rents in the same gaunt, bleak, but artistic old rooms, and 
she told him that she occasionally heard from her nephew in 
Mexico. He always asked after Pedro in his rare letters, which 
came, generally with a present of money, once a year on her feast- 
day. He spoke of a villa and large herds of cattle and many 
slaves. He had married a year after he went out, and said he was 
happy and well off, but he should not send his sons to be reared 
in Spain; he meant them to be Mexicans. Pedro smiled as he 
thought how lucky the advice had been which he had given to 
his friend. ‘ Then,” added the old lady, “ he sent word that he 
had a sum in a Paris bank set aside for you for a debt he owed 
you; I have the banker’s address all safe.” Pedro then gave 
Dofia Mercedes the details of the escape, of which till now she 
had been completely ignorant ; indeed, for a time she had thought 
that the authorities must have imprisoned and made away with 
Sancho, and many a Mass had she had said for the repose of his 
soul before she got his first letter from Mexico. 

Years went by. The Mexican War of Independence took 
place, and Alvarado, joining in with his new against his old coun- 
try, soon got into a prominent position. One day his troops, 
flushed with victory and wine, pursued a Spanish official from 
street to street; he was well known and very unpopular, and 
Sancho feared that, if unrestrained, they would certainly kill him. 
He was unable to stop the pursuit—discipline was almost un- 
known—and he thought his best chance lay in heading the hunt. 
The man took refuge at last in a rambling building stuccoed in 
white and pretentiously aping European grandeur. It stood in 
the older portion of the city, and had a courtyard and carriage 
gateway ; but the place was deserted, the plaster was falling off 
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in large flakes, and the rooms looked vast and ghostly. The 
hunted wretch fled up the first stairs, Sancho Alvarado keeping 
his men back under pretence of searching every nook on the 
ground-floor ; and when they could not be kept back any longer, 
he led them up the first flight, shouting with all his might to let 
the enemy know his bearings. The second story was the last, 
and the rooms were large and bare, very destitute of hiding-pla- 
ces. Sancho could not help noticing the decaying furniture left 
in many : huge wide bedsteads with tall, thin posts, inlaid tables 
spoiled by the damp ; the ceiling in one room was all of stucco laid 
in painted scales overlapping each other; another immense room 
was painted pale pink. A stifled cry told him that the hunted 
man wasnotfar. This last suite of apartments seemed to have no 


- back outlet, and, in fact, ended in a smaller chamber overlooking 


the lake, but at a dangerous height for a leap. A door in the 
wall led into a projecting but enclosed balcony, which was more 
like an overhanging closet, and into this Alvarado felt sure the 
victim had gone. The door was sculptured in stone, and bore 
marks that seemed familiar to him ; it was partly like a Renais- 
sance cabinet-door enlarged, but some of the carvings were na- 
tive Mexican. It flashed upon him that they were like some on 
the tomb in Burgos cathedral, and then he remembered the 
words of his ancestor: “. . . A chest in a house by the water.” 

His soldiers were close on his heels; they came trooping and 
clamoring into the room. He felt his honor would be lost if they 
touched the unlucky man. 

“ Now you have gone through the house,” he said quickly and 
sternly, “and satisfied yourselves. There are outlets enough for 
him to have crept through to the roof of adjacent buildings. At 
any rate, you have lost time enough—time that belongs to your 
country, not to hunting for a poor wretch in dread of his life. I 
can show you better plunder even than this decayed house. 
March back in order, or I shall know how to have you pun- 
ished.” 

They looked sullen but disconcerted; some were rebellious 
and wanted to argue, but the majority shrugged their shoulders 
and turned towards the door, falling into ranks. Alvarado 
marched them out and banged the door behind him, closely 
watching and occasionally threatening his men. He was not 


able to go back to see what happened to the Spaniard, and, in-» 


deed, did not know for several days. By the fourth night a mes- 
senger came to him with a bulky packet, which he delivered very 
mysteriously, saying nothing as to his employer’s name. Sancho, 
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on opening it, found a letter from the man whose life he had 
saved : 

“TI cannot thank you enough: I owe you my life and safety,” 
This was the substance of the letter. “I leave the country as 
soon as I can. I have neither wife nor child, and am counted 
rich. Allow me to show my gratitude in the only way left me: 
half my possessions are henceforward yours. The accompany. 
ing papers will give you the details. Much of my money is in. 
vested in Europe, as | foresaw lawless times here. My town and 
country houses, if not already destroyed, I should like you to oc. 
cupy. But for you I should not be alive. I stayed three hours 
in mortal dread in that closet in the cu/-de-sac chamber; what I 
suffered no one knows. I wish it were safe for me to thank you 
in person.” 

With much Spanish politeness this summary was elegantly 
woven into a long, grave, and formal letter, while the enclosed 
business papers, representing a fortune by comparison immense, 
made a thick pile. Alvarado took possession of the real estate, 
which was not yet much injured—his luck never deserted him in 
anything, said his half-envious friends—and wrote to Pedro, 
drudging away at his profession in Burgos: 

“You see the Conquistador was right, though it took a long 
time to realize his prophecy.. The old fellow might have told me 
the date, if he had been considerate. I repeat my old wish: why 
don’t you come and settle here? There is land thirsting to be 
used and developed, and meanwhile you might help me to man- 
age my new legacies.” 

“ You forget,” answered Pedro, “that prophecies should be 
literal, and you see the parchment was all nonsense. Your own 
brain coined the prophecy, and a queer coincidence—if you can 
call it such—happened as to a few details. About coming over, 
you have nearly persuaded me; you may see me some day. 
Things here do not seem likely to improve.” 

It was afterwards discovered that the old house through 
which the Spaniard had been chased had once belonged to the 
Mexican Alvarados, who, however, had left the city, impover- 
ished, and settled obscurely in a provincial town. Only two or- 
phan girls and their two old widowed aunts remained of this 
branch, as far as Sancho could make out, whereupon he sought 
out the children, betrothed one to his eldest son, and portioned 
the other out of the Spaniard’s wealth. Pedro, still a bache- 
lor, came out in due time, and before long married very hap- 
pily. 
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“YOUNG IRELAND” AND THE IRELAND OF TO. 
DAY.* 


THE party of “ Young Ireland” seems as remote from these 
days and interests as the Guelphs and the Ghibellines of Dante’s 
time or “the Beggars” of Alva’s, It strikes with a sense of 
strangeness to find one of the leaders and chief organizers of that 
ardent circle of bright and heroic spirits moving in among us to- 
day, weighted with years and with honors, to tell us the story of 
the rise of a party that, though it ended in swift and overwhelm- 
ing disaster, did much to fill the Irish people with ideas and 
with a spirit of independence. It is impossible to read Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy’s history of the movement in which he 
played so prominent a part, without acknowledging that the 
Young Ireland party were striking for right principles in a per- 
fectly legitimate and constitutional manner. It wouid hardly be 
too much to say that there was no constitution for Ireland in 
those days. The English constitution itself has undergone many 
and important changes since the period of which the author 
writes, and the work of reform still continues. 

To readers who have read anything at all of Irish history the 
Young Ireland.party is an old and familiar subject. Most of the 
men who figured as its chieftains found refuge in this country 
after their exclusion from their own, and many of them told us 
the story in various forms. There seemed nothing new to tell 
about it, and men were inclined to shrug their shoulders on 
learning that the one man yet to be heard from, the founder of 
the Dublin Matton, was.coming back from the scene of his labors 
and his triumphs to take up ‘a more than twice-told tale. 

He has succeeded in making it new. At least it was never 
before told so fully and circumstantially. The author held in his 
hands many a thread needed to knit the story together and give 
the clear connection with other events. He was the centre of 
the party, which may be likened to the favorite yet rather ab- 
surd device of several European powers: a double-headed eagle, 
of which Duffy and Davis formed the two heads. Duffy was to 
a great degree the guiding, while Davis may rightly claim to be 


* Young Ireland: A Fragment of Irish History, 1840-1850. By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
K.C.M.G. London: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
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(April, 
the inspiring, spirit of a movement that had for its object the in- 
dependence of their country and people. 

To use this word independence in connection with Ireland 
and the Irish people calls up in most persons either a smile of 
contempt or a sad shake of the head, as at an heretical or a hope. 
less idea. Why should this be? What is meant by the inde- 
pendence of a people? Put in brief, it means this: the right to 
manage their own affairs ; to look after their own moneys, their 
own interests and industries, their own educational, religious, and 
national development; to raise their own taxes, elect their own 
officials, and frame their own laws. If it be wrong, if it bea 
crime, if it be a hopeless dream for the Irish people to aspire to 
such measure of self-government, the same must be true of any 
other nation or people that ever struck for liberty. Why draw 
the line at Ireland? England was very instrumental recently in 
creating new ‘and independent principalities out of the Danubian 
provinces that were rotting away under the power of the Turk. 
She helped Greece to achieve independence. She aided Portu- 
gal. She intrigued and worked to assist in the formation of the 
kingdom of Italy. England is plainly and professedly not averse 
to the independence and autonomy of homogeneous peoples. 
The one exception is Ireland. There she draws the line on the 
alleged ground of the disruption of the British Empire. But 
Austria, in whose policy, at least as regards foreign affairs, Mr. 
Gladstone about a year ago defied the world to lay its finger on 
a single spot and say it was sound, has shown how to reconcile 
the independence of her subject peoples with steadfast union and 
unfaltering loyalty to the empire. Germany shows the same. 
This American Republic is a conspicuous example of the union 
of independent States under one government. For that matter 
England itself is an equally conspicuous example of the happy 
results of such an arrangement in the Dominion.government and 
the Australian colonies, where the people have their own parlia- 
ments and complete power to manage their own affairs. That is 
independence. It is for that the Irish people are struggling ; and 
surely to engage in such a struggle is no crime. Not only is it 
not a crime, but, as will be seen, it has become an absolute neces- 
sity to a people whose masses, under existing legislation and cir- 
cumstances, are constantly threatened with famine and the circle 
of their lives bounded by despair. 

The history of the Young Ireland party can never be more 
than the history of a picturesque episode. It is overshadowed 
on the one side by the mighty figure of O’Connell, while on the 
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' other its own undignified collapse and complete failure to achieve 
what it attempted will always cling to the movement and lessen 
its character. A revolution that begins mightily only to go out 
in a fizzle must bear the penalty of failure. 

O’Connell had taught the Irish people to lisp the name of 
liberty. He stood up a man among his people and before the 
world. That from first almost to the last was his attitude. He 
faced the British government, all its armies, navies, power, laws, 
policy, wrong, and claimed his place in this world, and in his 
own land, as a man. The rights due to man, properly consti- 
tuted, well ordered, set by Providence in this world for a term 
of being, he insisted upon, and all the rights. The British gov- 
ernment stood aghast at his audacity. No heresy ever broached 
was so outrageous to human ears as the demand of this Irishman 
to enjoy natural rights. He was bold enough for anything— 
bold enough even to attempt to enter the sacred precincts of the 
British Parliament as the representative of an Irish constituency. 
The thought was shocking. Why, the man was a Catholic, 
and how was a Catholic to be admitted to the British Parlia- 
ment—the Parliament that pointed with pride to the Great Char- 
ter of Langton and the Barons? 

It will be seen how far Englishmen and Irishmen have tra- 
velled in the way of parliamentary reform and in recognition of 

natural rights since 1829. But there is a long journey, and an 

‘arduous one, before them yet ere the British government 
comes to the full recognition of what is due to humanity, espe- 
cially under the changing condition of things. It is this fact that 
lends its chief value to Duffy’s work. It is instructive to trace 
up the steps of the struggle of forty years ago, for that was little 
more than the beginning of the struggle that is convulsing Ire- 
land and England to-day. 

The lispings that O’Connell taught the people grew to be 
very clear utterances in the generation that grew up around him. 
Had there been no O’Connell there would hardly have been a 
Young Ireland party. They were really his children, though he 
afterwards disowned them, and though they threw off allegiance 
tohim. With the quarrel that led to the estrangement between 
them men nowadays have little concern. They are more con- 
cerned with the circumstances that made O’Connell what he was 
and led to the formation of a Young Ireland party, and for this 
reason: notwithstanding what O’Connell accomplished and what 
Young Ireland aimed at accomplishing, many of the conditions of 

- existence against which both struggled continue even to our own 
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days. It is against these Ireland is struggling now with a tena- 
city of purpose and a united organization that it probably never 
exhibited or knew before. 

Duffy considers that if Englishmen fairly studied the period 
embraced in his narrative it would help them to understand a 
problem which perplexes them. The problem is this: “Why 
Irishmen not deficient in public spirit or probity were eager 
to break away from the Union and from all connection with 
England?” That problem exists to-day in as vexed a form 
as it presented half a century ago. Stated in other words, it is: 
What is the cause of the steady discontent of Irishmen with Eng- 
lish rule? 

And here it is as well to deal with the current and contrary 
objections. It is asked: Why is Scotland, why is Wales, why 
are the colonies content with English rule? The answer, toa 
mind not blinded by prejudice, suggests itself at once. As for 
the colonies, they already enjoy what Ireland is striving after— 
home-rule, which is only another term for the complete manage- 
ment of their own affairs. From this is excepted India ; but India 
is not acolony. It isa vast empire of subject and diverse races, 
not homogeneous, which it is necessary either to let go alto- 
gether or hold fast by military rule. But the English-speaking 
colonies, peopled by the blood of Great Britain and Ireland, are 
wholly free. England is averse to learning lessons in govern- 
ment, but when she must she learns them thoroughly and ap- 
plies them. 

What England, in its war against the founders of our republic, 
fought strenuously to maintain it of its own will granted to other 
great and distant colonies. It was a wise act, and its wisdom is 
shown in the loyalty and peace of those colonies. They do not 
wish to separate from the home government, for the simple rea- 
son that they do not feel it a drag on them and a curb in their 
mouths. They are content because they are masters over their 
local interests and affairs. Australia and Canada are not ruled by 
a Parliament sitting in London, which has confessedly more than 
it can well manage in the way of looking after its own special in- 
terests. 

As for Scotland and Wales, apart from the fact that they are 
geographically connected with an overwhelming power to which 
they have quite succumbed, the conditions of their political and 
social existence were made such as finally to win them cheerfully 
over to English ascendency. They became one in religion, one 
in interest, one in political life. The English law for them be- 
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came practically and really Welsh or Scotch. They were given 
what they wanted, and, having got what they wanted,-rested sat- 
isfied. Why is it otherwise in Ireland ? 

Sir Charles Duffy’s book will help to explain why to those 
who cannot give a reason for themselves. Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was won in 1829 after a struggle that was equivalent to a re- 
yolution. Previous to that the Catholic people of Ireland had 
practically few or no rights that the British government and the 
ascendant Protestant class in Ireland were bound or cared to re- 
spect. At the most they were such rights as were hardly worth 
the having. Is it difficult to understand why, under such circum- 
stances, “ Irishmen not deficient in public spirit or probity were 
eager to break away from the Union and from all connection 
with England”? They would not be worthy of the name of 
men did they not desire “the disruption of the empire,” as the 
phrase goes—an empire that held them in bondage and denied 
them almost every natural and civil right. 

This is not the language of exaggeration or imagination. It 
is the hardest fact, and so well known that it is needless to cor- 
roborate the statement by any testimony. The English statutes 
furnish all the testimony requisite: the English laws against the 
Irish Catholics, and not only against the Irish Catholics but 
concerning Irish trade and Irish commerce. On this latter 
point Mr. Froude is very instructive and within easy reach. No 
man has better told the story of the wilful destruction of the 
flourishing trade and commerce of Ireland by the English Parlia- 
ment in obedience to the demands of English traders and manu- 
facturers. It was this destruction of promising and profitable na- 
tive industries that drove the great mass of the Irish people to 
look to the land for subsistence, subject at the same time to the 
harshest laws in behalf of the landlord as against the tenant. If 
people can see any special reason why the Irish should feel par- 


ticularly loyal and patriotic towards England for graciously con- - 


ceding to them such a mode of existence, they must think very 
meanly of human nature. 

The whole story is easily summed up. What concessions 
have been made, what improvement has taken place in the condi- 
tion of the Irish people from the granting of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion down to to-day, a period of half a century? In half a cen- 
tury, which covers the life of two generations, a great deal may 
be effected by a great and wise government in the way of amelio- 
ration of bad laws or trying conditions of life under which large 
sections of its people suffer. Sir Charles Duffy’s fourth chapter 
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is devoted to a very comprehensive “ Bird’s-eye View of Irish His- 
tory” from its earliest stages down to the period which he de. 
picts. What was the object of Catholic Emancipation? What 
the Catholics asked, as Duffy says, “ was to be admitted to their 
just share, or at any rate to some share, of the government of 
their native country, from which they had been excluded for 
five generations.” Did Catholic Emancipation give them this? 
Not at all. “On the passing of the Emancipation Act a single 
Catholic was not admitted to any office of authority, great or 
small. The door was opened, indeed, but not a soul was per. 
mitted to pass in.” Such is the manner in which English justice 
is doled out to Ireland. 

Though Catholic Emancipation was won in name, the spirit in 
which it was conceded may be judged by the immediate action of 
the British government: 


“The Catholic Association, which had won the victory, was rewarded 
for its public spirit by being dissolved by act of Parliament. Its leader, who 
had been elected to the House of Commons, had his election declared void 
by a phrase imported into the Emancipation Act for this very purpose. 
The forty-shilling free-holders, whose courage and magnanimity had made 
the cause irresistible, were immediately deprived of the franchise. By 
means of a high qualification and an ingeniously complicated system of 
registry, the electors in twelve counties were reduced from upwards of a 
hundred thousand to less than ten thousand.” 


Such was, and to a great extent still is, English statesmanship 
with regard to Ireland ; yet well-meaning Englishmen are, and will 
long continue to be, astonished that Irishmen of probity and pub- 
lic spirit are anxious to break away from England and from all 
connection with the Union. 

Twelve years later the Dublin ation was projected. “In the 
interval a few Catholics were elected to Parliament, two Catho- 
lic lawyers were raised to the bench by the Melbourne govern- 
- ment, and smaller appointments distributed among a few laymen, 
each appointment being followed by agroan from the Tory press, 
as if the Emancipation Act were an instrument intended only for 
show.” We have now reached 1840, and it will be seen what 
share the Catholics of Ireland—that is to say, the great bulk of 
the Irish people—had in the control of themselves and their own 
affairs. And what were their own affairs? It is necessary to as- 
certain, because the conditions of existence are practically the 
same in 1881 as they were in 1840, which fact, duly weighed, 
throws a strong light on the agitation prevailing in Ireland to- 
day, its cause and its justification. 
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“The whole population were dependent on agriculture. There were 
minerals, but none found in what miners call ‘ paying quantities.’ There 
was no manufacture except linen and the remnant of a woollen trade, 
slowly dying out before the pitiless competition of Yorkshire. What the 
island chiefly produced was food, which was exported to richer countries 
to enable the cultivator to pay an inordinate rent. Foreign travellers saw 
with amazement an island possessing all the natural conditions of a great 
commerce as bare of commerce as if it lay in some byway of the world 
which enterprise had not reached. ... There was no foreign trade... . 
Decay was nearly universal. The provincial towns in general had an un- 
prosperous or bankrupt look. There was scarcely a county which could 
not show some public work begun before the Union and now a ruin.” 


That was a spectacle calculated to warm the heart of an Irish- 
man in gratitude towards the governing country. Not all were 
poor, however. One class at least reaped a rich harvest from the 
everlasting and hopeless toil of these serfs—for such they were: 


“The conditions of the two classes who lived by agriculture furnished a 
singular contrast. The great proprietors were two or three hundred—the 
heirs of the undertakers, for the most part, and absentees; the mass of the 
country was owned by a couple of thousand others, who lived in splendor, 
and even profusion: and for these the peasant ploughed, sowed, tended, 
and reaped a harvest which he never shared. Rent, in other countries, 
means the surplus after the farmer has been liberally paid for his skill and 
labor; in Ireland it meant the whole produce of the soil except a potato- 
pit. If the farmer strove for more, his master knew how to bring him to 
speedy submission. He could carry away his implements of trade by the 
law of distress, or rob him of his sole pursuit in life by the law of eviction, 
He could, and habitually did, seize the stools and pots in his miserable 
cabin, the blanket that sheltered his children, the cow that gave them 
nourishment.” 


This was in 1840. Were the conditions so very different in 
1880? There are unprejudiced witnesses in abundance—men like 
the Rev. George H. Hepworth, like Mr. James Redpath, like the 
correspondents of American and even English journals—to bear 
testimony that, for the great mass of tenants in Ireland, life, its 
opportunities, chances, hopes, is the same to-day as it was forty 
years ago. Time has brought little or no improvement; and im- 
proved legislation is a fiction rather than a fact. But the land- 
lords have gone on prospering by the same methods pursued 
forty years ago: 


“ There were just and humane landlords, men who performed the duties 
which their position imposed and did not exaggerate its rights; but they 
were a small minority. The mild Berkeley, in his day, spoke of certain 
Irish proprietors as ‘vultures with iron bowels’; and landlords of this type 
were still plentiful. There was nowhere in Europe a propertied class who 
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did so little for the people and took so much from them. The productive 
power of an estate was often doubled and quadrupled by the industry of 
the farmers; and its rental rose accordingly. In later times rents shot up 
with war prices, with protection, with the system of conacre (under which 
small patches were let at an exorbitant rate to laborers to grow potatoes), 
but when any of these stimulants was withdrawn they did not come down. 
Rents impossible to be paid were kept on the books of an estate, and 
arrears duly recorded to hold the tenant in perpetual subjection. For, in 
addition to his labor, the landlord required his vote and various menial ser- 
vices. The Lady Bountiful of the parish—for women are more unfeeling 
and inconsiderate in their exactions than men—often required the children 
to be sent to a proselytizing school, on pain of immediate ejectment. 
O’Connell frequently demanded how they would like to have it made com- 
pulsory on them to send their children to be educated at Maynooth on pain 
of forfeiting their estates, but they regarded the absurd comparison with 
propercontempt. The food of the peasant was potatoes, with a little milk 
or salt; flesh-meat he rarely tasted, except when he went as a harvest la- 
borer to England ‘to earn the rent.’ The country was famous for the pro- 
duction of butter, and the growth of beef and mutton, and especially of 
pork; but butter, beef, mutton, or pork was nearly as unknown as an arti- 
cle of diet among the peasantry as among the Hindoos. Famines were fre- 
quent, and every other year destitution killed a crowd of peasants.” 


These extracts are taken at length, because in the main they 
tell the story of to-day. It is not true of to-day that “some- 
times the tortured serfs rose in nocturnal jacquerie against the 
system, and then a cry of ‘rebellion,’ was raised, and England 
was assured that these intractable barbarians were again (as the 
indictment always charged) ‘levying war against the King’s 
majesty.’”" How many a man has re-echoed Lord Melbourne's 
sentiment concerning one victim of such an agrarian murder! 
“If one-half of what is told me of him be true,” he wrote—he was 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland—“and it comes from many 
different quarters, if he had forty thousand lives there would 
have been no wonder if they had all been taken.” 

As for the proverbial thriftlessness and ignorance of the Irish 


‘peasant, on which so many who have never inquired into the 


matter are fond of dilating, where were the enlightenment and 
thrift to come in? A man needs something to make him thrifty ; 
he needs to be taught to dispel his ignorance. The grandfather 
of the Irish peasant was “a papist who was liable to be trans- 
ported if he learned the multiplication-table ; his father was not 
permitted to possess landed property, arms, or the franchise ; 
and in his own day (1840-50) there were no public schools at 
which his religion and his race were not bywords of scorn.” , 
For Protestant children of the middle class in Ireland there 
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were endowed schools, where they received an education almost 
free. There was also the university. For the Catholic children, 
save the very few who were in a position to be sent abroad, there 
was nothing but enforced ignorance and idleness. “ Up to 1832 
the children of the industrious classes were taught in hedge- 
schools.” The peasant, by his tithes, bore the whole burden of 
the Established Church. We will be told. that the Established 
Church has been swept away and is now a matter of ancient his- 
tory. When was it swept away? In 1869. With the passing of 
Catholic Emancipation came the beginning of the change. The 
Irish are a singularly elastic and adaptive people. They are 
quick to improve their opportunities. When the Nation news- 
paper was founded the spirit of serfdom had been already bro- 
ken : 

“Among the middle-class Catholics a great change had taken place. 
A generation had reached manhood who knew the penal laws only by tra- 
dition. Their fathers had grown rich in trade or the professions, had pur- 
chased land, and shared the excitement of a great political contest, and the 
sons, educated for the most part in English or foreign colleges, or in the 
Dublin University, laughed at the pretensions of Protestant ascendency. 


This was the class destined to form the bulk of the party afterwards known 
as Young Ireland.” 


Yes, and a party that was not to end with the Young Ire- 
land of the author, which is but a wavelet of a mighty stream, 
but of the Young Ireland of all future generations. How Eng- 
land had provided for the education of the people whom it taxes 
with ignorance may be seen from the fact that the penal laws 
left nearly four millions of them not knowing how to read or 
write, and nearly a million and a half who could read but not 
write : 

“There was a state church and there were state schools, but in two- 
thirds of the parishes there were no congregations, no school-house, and 
no service. There were rectors enjoying pleasant incomes, and bishops 
making colossal fortunes. By a return laid before Parliament it appeared 
that eleven bishops in less than fifty years had contrived to bequeath to 
their families an average of a hundred and sixty thousand pounds apiece. 
... Where diocesan schools existed, the teaching proffered to Catholic 
children was strictly Protestant teaching, with the unconcealed purpose of 
proselytism.” 


The condition of such a country, and the habit of mind of such 
a people, may be imagined. As the author well says: 
“ The island to which, in later times, its national parliament had brought 


back trade, commerce, and prosperity, was sickening under a burden of 
paupers without hope of employment, because trade and commerce had 
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disappeared. Is it surprising that it led many men to the conclusion that 
the connection between Ireland and the dominant country must be put on 
another footing or must be brought to an end? On less provocation the 
sober colonists of North America broke away from the empire, and the 
grave Belgian bourgeoisie broke away from their legislative union. On less 
provocation, indeed, the phlegmatic Hollanders opened their dikes and let 
in the sea.” 


“YounGc IRELAND” AND [April 


Readers who may be in doubt as to the reason for the exist. 
ence of the Land League, of which we hear so much in Ireland 
just now, will possibly find some of their doubt dispelled by con- 
sidering the meaning of the extracts quoted. As already said, 
they apply with almost equal force to the present situation in 
Ireland, so far as the social condition of the great mass of the 
Irish people goes. Some improvements, of course, have taken 
place in the interval of forty years. But to what do they 
amount? The Irish Church has been disestablished. That is 
undoubtedly a great grievance gone. And now what else has 
been done? Education has advanced, it is true, though the Ca- 
tholics still wait in vain for the privileges accorded by the goy- 
ernment to their Protestant fellow-countrymen. So that in this 
important respect they have themselves rather than the govern. 
ment to thank for the improvement. The political franchise in 
Ireland is not at all on an equal footing with the franchise in 
England and Scotland. The unfortunate country has_ been 
scourged by two awful famines: the one of 1846-7, and the other, 
which was only a degree less terrible, in 1879-80. But is the 
British government answerable for these “visitations of Provi- 
dence,” as it is the custom mellifluously to call them ? 

Famine, under such circumstances, is no visitation of Provi- 
dence. It is directly traceable to the hand of man. It is as 
though one held out to a prisoner a certain measure of food, just 
sufficient to maintain the miserable life in him. By some acci- 
dent the prisoner fails one day to get his portion, and dies of 
starvation in consequence. Can such a death be called a visita- 
tion of Providence? This is just the case of the great mass of 
the Irish agricultural class. The system under which they hold 
their plots of land, under which they give the toil and the sweat 
of all their lives, is such as to preclude almost any possibility of 
improving their condition; of saving, of laying up something 
that would enable them to face without fear any such visitation 
of Providence. At the same time the destruction of their com- 
merce and native industries by the English government has of 
necessity compelled them to look to the land for a living. «It is 
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said that the land is too poor to yield them a living; yet some- 
how or other it manages to yield a rich revenue to the landlords. 
There is certainly money in it. Take the single instance of the 
eleven bishops of the’ Established Church in Ireland. Where 
did they procure the handsome average of a hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds apiece which, according to the Parliamentary 
returns, they were enabled to bequeath to their families within a 
period covering less than fifty years? To accumulate a fortune 
of £160,000 in fifty years would be considered a very fair show- 
ing in any business in any land. If the bishops of the Establish- 
ment found Ireland so profitable a place to live in, what is to be 
said of the great landholders, among one hundred and twenty-one 
of whom nearly four million acres, the best soil in the country, is 
divided up? They certainly did not fall behind the bishops. 
This money was not rained out of heaven even on the devout 
heads of the bishops. It was raked out of the soil by the starv- 
ing peasants. Their lives were given to enable the bishops and 
the others to leave a handsome competency to their families. It 
is not a question of absence of money. It is a question of distri- 
bution. The distribution is altogether, or nearly altogether, on 
one side. At all events it is so unequal, and made so unequal by 
law, as to leave the chances of life to the great mass of those 
living on the soil of the scantiest and most uncertain kind. It is 
to alter this condition of things that the Land League is now 
striving, and it is hard to see how so very natural an effort can 
be called revolution and an attempt to disrupt the British Em- 
pire. If the British Empire means starvation and a semi-state of 
slavery to the Irish, then disruption of the empire would be 
about the best possible circumstance that could occur for them. 
Let us not be influenced by words, but look in the face facts 
that concern the lives and destiny of a people. If the necessary 
improvements are to be wrought only by revolution and disrup- 
tion, then these are the only remedy. Human lives are of more 
account than even the legislative structure of the British Empire 
—a structure that is by no means perfect, and that is constantly 
being tinkered at and adapted to meet new circumstances and re- 
quirements. It is for England to say whether it shall be revolu- 
tion or reformation. 

That the Irish people have some reason for their demands and 
some just grounds of complaint is conceded by the highest au- 
thority in the British Empire. In the speech from the throne at 
the opening of Parliament, January 5, 1881, occurs the following. 
significant passage regarding Ireland: 
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“ The anticipation with which I last addressed you of a great diminy- 
tion of the distress in Ireland, owing to an abundant harvest, was realized; 
but I grieve to state that the social condition of the country has assumed 
an alarming character. Agrarian crimes in general have multiplied far be- 
yond the experience of recent years. Attempts upon life have not grown 
in the same proportion as other offences; but I must add that efforts have 
been made for personal protection, far beyond all former precedent, by the 
police, under the direction of the executive. I have to notice other evils yet 
more widely spread ; the administration of justice has been frustrated, with 
respect to these offences, through the impossibility of procuring evidence, 
and an extended system of terror has thus been established in various parts 
of the country which has paralyzed almost alike the exercise of private 
rights and the performance of civil duties. 

“In a state of things new in some important respects, and hence with 
little of available guidance from former precedent, I have deemed it right 
steadily to put in use the ordinary powers of the law before making 
any new demand. But a demonstration of their insufficiency, amply sup- 
plied by the present circumstances of the country, leads me now to apprise 
you that proposals will be immediately submitted to you for entrusting me 
with additional powers, necessary in my judgment not only for the vindica- 
tion of order and public law, but likewise to secure, on behalf of my sub- 
jects, protection for life and property, and personal liberty of action. 

“ Subject to the primary and imperious obligations to which I have just 
referred, I continue to desire not less than heretofore to prosecute the re- 
moval of grievance and the work of legislative improvement in Ireland as 
well as in Great Britain. 

“The Irish Land Act of 1870 has been productive of great benefits, and 
has much contributed to the security and well-being of the occupiers of 
the soil, without diminishing the value or disturbing the foundations of 
property. In some respects, however, and more particularly under the 
strain of recent and calamitous years, the protection which it supplied has 
not been found sufficient, either in Ulster or in the other provinces. 

“] recommend you to undertake the further development of its princi- 
ples in a manner conformable to the special wants of Ireland, both as re- 
gards the relation of landlord and tenant, and with a view to effective 
efforts for giving to a larger portion of the people by purchase a permanent 
proprietary interest in the soil. This legislation will require the removal, 
for the purposes in view, of all obstacles arising out of limitations on the 
ownership of property, with a due provision for the security of the interests 
involved. 

«“ A measure will be submitted to you for the establishment of county 
government in Ireland, founded upon representative principles, and framed 
with the double aim of confirming popular control over expenditure, and 
of supplying a yet more serious want by extending the formation of habits 
of local self-government.” 


Such a speech was never before delivered from the British 
throne with reference to Irish affairs. It is worded with extreme 
caution, but its meaning is unmistakably clear. Practically it 
concedes all the Irish demands as now advanced by the leaders of 
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the people. Granting all it says about agrarian crimes and the 
necessity of putting a stop to them, in the same breath it gives a 
reason and excuse for them. It promises the prosecution of “ the 
removal of grievance and the work of legislative improvement in 
Ireland.” What does that say but that there are long-standing 
grievances to be removed and legislation to be reformed? If 
there were no grievances, such as the crown here acknowledges 
to exist, and nothing to reform, there would probably be no 
agitation and no interference on the part of the people with the 
administration of what is called justice. The attitude of the Irish 
people is surely not against justice, but against the injustice 
which the royal speech implicitly acknowledges to exist. The 
speech states that “the Irish Land Act of 1870 has been produc- 
tive of great benefits” to the Irish people. And what was the 
Land Act of 1870? It was the first attempt, or rather the begin- 
ning of an attempt, to curb within reasonable and just limits the 
arbitrary power of the Irish landlord over his tenants, and to 
protect the rights of those tenants against his rapacity. That 
was its essence and purpose. The royal speech confesses that it 
did not extend far enough in the right direction. “The protec- 
tion which it supplied” has nowhere been “found sufficient.” 
The queen, therefore, recommends “the further development of 
its principles in a manner conformable to the special wants of Ire- 
land.” All the world knows what those special wants are. They 
are not wants of to-day or yesterday, but of all time, present, past, 
and future, and up to 1870 they were persistently refused recog- 
nition by the British government. The act of 1870 is to be de- 
veloped so as adequately and justly to regulate “the relation of 
landlord and tenant ”—a confession that that relation is not equita- 
ble—“ and with a view to effective efforts for giving to a larger 
portion of the people by purchase a permanent proprietary in- 
terest in the soil.” What does this mean but a redistribution of 
the land, so as to relieve the tenants and help to make them their 
own masters, as they are in France and Belgium and in other coun- 
tries? The total number of acres in Ireland is 20,322,641. Of 
these 3,709,161 acres, comprising the richest portions, are owned 
by 121 persons, the majority of whom are habitual absentees, and 
simply use the land to enable them to live in luxury abroad. 
That is an average of 30,654 acres to each of these persons. The 
remaining 16,613,480 acres are divided among 5,411,416 persons, 
being an average of three acres per head. There is the Irish 
land question in a nutshell. 

So much for the land side. With respect to other matters hard- 
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ly, if at all, less important, the speech promises a measure for 
“the establishment of county government in Ireland, founded 
upon representative principles,” etc. Well, that, if it means any- 
thing at all, means the concession in large measure to the Irish 
people of a control over their own moneys and care for their own 
affairs. In other words, it is home-rule, or something more than 
the germs of home-rule. And here again the concession is a con. 
fession of a long-standing wrong and injustice to the people of 
Ireland. 

Into the strife of Irish politics now going on at Westminster 
it is unnecessary to enter. The task, indeed, would be a hopeless 
one to attempt in an article of this kind. All that is needed for 
a clear, common-sense view of the main questions in debate, not 
of the views of this person or of that, is already, it is hoped, here 
given. The queen’s speech concedes the justice of the Irish de. 
mands and promises immediate reform. All outside of that is 
party politics, where mistakes may easily enter on both sides, 
Some individuals may demand too much or demand right ina 
wrong way. Some may be possessed by the wildest and vaguest 
dreams. But what the people want is unmistakably clear. They 
want a fair return for the labor of their lives, a fair chance of liy- 
ing in reasonable comfort and hope, and of bringing up their fa- 
milies with a view to improvement in their position. That they 
do not possess and cannot hope for under existing conditions, 
These conditions the speech from the throne promises to alter 
and adjust with a view to fairness on both sides. Furthermore, 
the vice of governing Ireland from Westminster is struck at. 
This has been a long curse not only to the Irish people but to 
the British government. As soon as Irishmen find themselves 
at home in their own land, masters of their own property, con- 
trolling their own local affairs, they will have nothing left to 
grieve about. Their substance will not be given to the support 
of absentee lords. That is independence, and, instead of disrupt- 
ing the British Empire, will prove to be its strongest bulwark. 

It will be seen that Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s work has been 
here used rather to illustrate present events than to enter into 
an examination of what is past and gone. The present in Ireland 
is too vivid and real to allow one to wander into bypaths even 
in such delightful company as that of the author. But when the 
calm of good sense and mutual good will and effort shall have 
settled down over the stormy scene that is now being enacted 
before the eyes of the world—and sucha calm is destined to come 
to a noble and “ much-tried” (the expression is a recent one of 
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Lord Salisbury’s) land and people—men will go back gratefully 
to the author’s story of one of the most stirring episodes of Irish 
history, told as no man yet of all the gifted band of his compan- 
ions has been able to tell it. Then they will come to see and 
know more nearly and dearly than they ever knew before the 
Nation's staff that moved and thrilled the pulses of that larger 
nation of their countrymen, for whom alone they lived and wrote 
and were willing, every man of them, to offer up their lives. They 
worked, and played, and fought, like the brilliant young enthusi- 
asts that they were, for the noblest cause, under heaven, that can 
occupy the life of man—the liberation of their country and the 
freedom of their people. The pens of such men are made of 
the same steel as the sword of Scanderbeg or of Washington. 
They did not accomplish all they dreamed of accomplishing, and 
yet they did much more than they are yet credited with. Differ- 
ing with O’Connell in minor matters that we of to-day can look 
at calmly and easily understand, they really took up his work 
and labored at it with the most ardent devotion and with great 
practical if not immediate results. With the glow and ardor of 
youth they caught the inspiration of his fine free spirit of noble 


‘manhood. His was the mighty voice; theirs the instrument. 


Sir Charles Duffy might not be willing to concede this; but it 
is true nevertheless. They may have added turns and expres- 
sions of their own, and they did. They gave a new form to the 
mighty outpouring of the soul of the great Irishman, but the 
grand old music was under it all—the inspired breath of freedom 
that this man gave, not to Ireland alone, but to the world. They 
sang it in impassioned strains whose echoes penetrated the soul 
ofa Macaulay, startled the sleeping conscience of British minis- 
ters, and fell like dew from heaven on the parched heart of every 
famished peasant in their own land. The song went on from 
generation to generation until it crystallized into the hard, prac- 
tical resistance and heroic attitude of the Irish people that we 
see to-day, that calls for words of wise guidance from the Pope 
and promise of long-deferred amendment and good cheer from 
the head of the British government; that has at last aroused the 
active sympathy of all lands. As said already, if there had been 
no O’Connell there would have been no “ Young Ireland”; and 
if there had been no “ Young Ireland ” there would hardly have 
been an Ireland of to-day; for, as Sir Charles Duffy truly says, 
“To-day is the child and heir of yesterday.” 
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IN A GRAVEYARD. 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


“ HERE rests in God.” 'Tis all we read ; 
The mould’ring stone reveals no more. 

“In God.” Of other words what need? 
These span the broad, eternal shore. 


O’erladen with its starry blooms, 

A jasmine bush conceals the mound, 
Neglected in the place of tombs, 

With spicy, golden sweetness crowned. 


And deep within its leafy breast 

Some tuneful bird has sought a home, 
The tiny brood within the nest 

Fearless and free to go and come. 


A holy quietude is here, 
Save where the happy birdling’s song 
Breaks through the stillness, pure and clear, 
And echoes the dark firs among. 


Sleep on, sleep on, thou pulseless heart, 
Where jasmine stars drop golden rain, 

From every troubled thought apart, 
Forgotten every earthly pain. 


Sleep on ; thy long repose is sweet, 
Tender and cool the grassy sod. 

O.trav'ler! stay thy hurrying feet ; 
Step softly here—“ he rests in God.” 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


** Come to the Dance of Death, all ye whose fate 
By birth is mortal, be ye great or small ; 
And willing come, nor loitering, nor late, 
Else force shall bring you struggling to my thrall : 
For since yon friar hath uttered loud his call 
To penitence and godliness sincere, 
He that delays must hope no waiting here ; 
For still the cry is, Haste! and, Haste to all!” 
—From the Spanish. 


THE Dance of Death, or Dance Macabre, as it is otherwise 
called, is a kind of ghostly masquerade often chosen as a subject 
for the poetry and dramatic performances of the middle ages, but 
more especially represented in sculptures and paintings, for the 
most part on the walls of cloisters where the dead were buried, 
forming a series of pictures in which Death leads off into one 
terrible round people of all ranks and coriditions of life.: In this 
dance figure popes and cardinals, emperors and kings, bishops and 
monks, knights, magistrates, and laborers; the old man stiff 
with age and the young man in the freshness of his years, stately 
matrons and slender maidens, beggars and fools, who, in spite of 
their reluctance and horror, are all borne around in one fatal 
whirl to the sound, as it were, of strange, unearthly music: 


“The grim musician 
e Leads all men through the mazes of that dance, 
To different sounds in different measures moving 
Sometimes he plays a lute, sometimes a drum, 
To tempt or terrify.” 


In some of these paintings, however, Death dances alone with 
his pale tributary, and between them a terrible dialogue is carried 
on, which may be read in their gestures or in quaint rhymes be- 
neath. 

In many instances these paintings were executed after some 
great pestilence, to perpetuate the remembrance of the divine 
chastisement and strike a salutary terror in the minds of the peo- 
ple, as in the cemetery of the Pardon on the north side of old St. 
Paul’s, London, where a Dance Macabre was “ artificially and 
richly painted,” after the plague of 1438, at the expense of Jenkin 
Carpenter, executor of the will of Whittington, thrice lord mayor 
of London. Thirty-three persons of different ranks were here 
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represented, each attended by a phantom, and Death led the long, 
sepulchral dance, shaking the sand impatiently from his hour-glass 
with one hand, and uplifting the fatal dart with the other. Be. 
neath was a metrical explanation translated from the French by 
John Lydgate, a Benedictine monk of Edmundsbury. ; 

There were a great number of these paintings in England, 
France, Germany, and other Christian countries, most of which 
are now destroyed. In England, for instance, there was one in the 
church at Stratford-on-Avon, now gone, but which was there in 
Shakspere’s time, and doubtless suggested several passages in 
his plays. And there are the remains of one still on the rood-loft 
in the church of Hexham, in which are to be seen a pope, a car- 
dinal, anda king. The oldest painting of the kind known was in 
the nunnery of Klingenthal, opposite Bale on the Rhine, built in 
1274 by Walter von Klingen, a follower of Rodolph of Haps- 
burg. This convent was closed in calamitous times and aban- 
doned. When taken for a salt-manufactory in 1766 the paintings 
were discovered by a baker, who made drawings of them, which 
he presented to the library at Bale, where they are still preserv- 
ed. One bears the date of 1312. In another are two skeletons 
piping before an ossuary on which is a verse in old German: 
“God judgeth righteously. Here nobles lie side by side with 
peasants. Who now could tell which was master and which ser- 
vant?” 

It was this lesson of human equality that gave popularity to 
the Dance of Death, in which all ranks are confounded from the 
king to the beggar. Death is the universal leveller, “ beating,” 
as Horace says, “ with equal foot at poor men’s doors arid at the 
gates of emperors,” summoning them forth to the only true re- 
public, making no distinction between riches and poverty, wis- 
dom and ignorance, success and misfortune. There is an old ini- 
tial letter still extant in which Death stands in an open grave, 
holding up on his spade two skulls, on one of which is a crown, 
and on the other a peasant’s cap. On the spade is graven the 
word /dem—the same—to express the equality of the two con- 
ditions in the grave. 

Kings, however, favored these representations as well as the 
people. The celebrated Dance Macabre at Paris was painted by 
order of Charles V., though not executed till three years after his 
death. Henry VIII. of England had one painted, some say by 
Holbein, in the palace of Whitehall, built by Cardinal Wolsey 
and destroyed by fire in 1697. And Louis XII. had one frescoed 
iby the best artists of his day in a gallery of the castle of Blois, 
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composed of thirty parts, in which representatives of every grade 
of society receive from Death the admonition of the church on 
Ash Wednesday: Memento, homo, quia pulvis es, et in pulverem re- 
verteris. We opens the dance with the pope, citing with cruel 
irony the old adage: A tout seigneur tout honneur. We maliciously 
begs the advocate to come and plead his own cause before the 
great Judge, and see if black will be made white, as he has made 
it for his clients. He mocks at the doctor and his drugs, the 
lover and his romance, and the knight sheathed in his armor. It 
is only a Carthusian monk whom he treats with consideration and 
politeness, as if accosting a debtor ready to pay. This Dance is 
now gone, but drawings of it were made for Talma, the celebrat- 
ed tragedian, on account of the costumes. There is the merchant 
with his escarcel/e, his robe to the ground; the bailiff with a yel- 
low mantle; the sergeant with a mace and enormous sabre; the 
peasant with his hoe, etc., all in the dress of the fifteenth century. 

The Dance of Death was to be found especially in the con- 
vents of the Dominican friars, as at Bale, Berne, Strassburg, etc. 
Their order, devoted chiefly to preaching, availed itself of every- 
thing that lent weight to their discourses and illustrated their 
warnings as to the fragility of human life. In their church at 
Strassburg, now so sadly alienated, the series begins with the 
great preacher in the pulpit, among his audience a pope with 
broidered garments, a cardinal,a young bishop, a nun with folded 
hands, some old men asleep, and a young maiden with a serene, 
innocent expression and a graceful figure worthy of Raphael. 

One of the most celebrated Dances of Death was that in the 
cloister of the Dominicans at Bale, painted in commemoration of a 
plague, by order of the ecclesiastical council held there between 
1431 and 1438, several members of which had fallen victims to its 
ravages. It was this council that elected Count Amedée VIII. 
of Savoy as pope under the name of Felix V.; but he resigned his 
claims two years after, in order to restore peace to the church, 
and retired to the solitude of Ripaille, on the shores of the lake of 
Geneva. In this Dance were the genuine portraits of several 
who were present at the council. The pope was Felix V.; the 
emperor, Sigismund; and the king, Albert II. There, too, was 
fineas Sylvius, secretary of the council, afterwards Pope Pius II. 
This historical painting is now gone, but engravings of it are 
still to be seen full of interest. 

The Dance of Death best known to us is that on the covered 
bridgé of Lucerne, which no American traveller in Switzerland 
fails to cross, and it is celebrated by Longfellow in the “ Golden 
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Legend.” This bridge, three hundred and ten feet long, was built 
over the Reuss in 1404. It is sometimes called the Todesbriicke, 
or the Bridge of Death, from the paintings that adorn it. These 
are in the triangles formed by the timbers that support the roof, 
and a portion of them necessarily face each end, so whichever 
way you cross there is, if you look up, a long series of lugubrious 
scenes before you. 


“The Dance of Death! 
All that go to and fro must look upon it, 
Mindful of what they shall be, while beneath, 
Among the wooden piles, the turbulent river 
Rushes, impetuous as the river of life, 
With dimpling eddies, ever green and bright, 
Save where the shadow of this bridge falls on it.” 


These paintings, thirty-six in number, were executed by Kas. 
par Meglinger (1631-1637), and have beneath them stanzas cor- 
responding to the subject. Death appears everywhere—at the 
table, holding a wineglass ; behind a counter, calling on all to buy; 
with a comb in hand to array a lady for a ball; at the bar as an 
advocate—an advocate that invariably wins his cause; as the 
guide of a monk on his way to administer the sacraments to the 
dying. Here 

“He has stolen a jester’s cap and bells, 
And dances with the queen” ; 


and further on 


“The new-wedded wife, 
Coming from the church with her beloved lord, 
He startles with the rattle of his drum.” 


In one angle is a gay party driving in the country. The chil- 
dren are laughing and joking. Death, in the garb of a coach- 
man, sits on the box, snapping his whip as if in a hurry to arrive. 
In another angle he sits on the crupper behind a cavalier who is 
flying from the battle-field for fear of being slain. Not far off is 


“Death playing on a dulcimer. Behind him 
A poor old woman with a rosary 
Follows the sound, and seems to wish her feet 
Were swifter to o’ertake him. Underneath 
The inscription reads: ‘ Better is Death than Life.’” 


The contrast between this long picture-gallery of Death and the 
brilliant landscape around it, with its fair lake dimpling and 
laughing in the sun, encircled by beautiful mountains, Pilatus 
among them with his windy pines, 
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“ Shaking his cloudy tresses loose in air,” 
is exceedingly striking. You feel the force of Elsie’s reflection: 


“ The grave itself is but a covered bridge 
Leading from light to light through a brief darkness.” 


There is another Dance of Death at Lucerne which, though 
more ancient, is seldom visited. It was painted for the cloister 
of the Jesuits by Jacob de Wyl, who belonged to an old noble 
family of this region. After his death, in 1621, his widow mar- 
ried Kaspar Meglinger, a pupil of his, who painted the Dance on 
the bridge. Wyl’s paintings are still preserved in the town li- 
brary. They are in twenty-four groups, beginning with the ex- 
pulsion from Paradise, and ending with an ossuary. Death is not 
represented as a skeleton, but as a fleshless, cadaverous being 
with eyes that burn in their sunken sockets. 

In the chapel of the dead in the Augustinian convent at 
Vienna one of the friars, Ulric Mergerle, better known by his 
monastic name of Abraham a Sancta Clara (1642-1709), painted a 
Dance Macabre in which he variously represents Death as enter- 
ing a window by means of a ladder, breaking to pieces the boxes 
and gallipots of an apothecary, playing chess with aord, and as a 
hunter who has just brought down a stag. In one place a har- 
lequin or jester is making grimaces at Death, which reminds us 
of more than one allusion in Shakspere to this attendant at the 
royal court of Death: 


“ Merely thou art Death’s fool : 
For him thou labor’st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet run’st toward him still.” * 


And again, in “ Pericles, Prince of Tyre”: 


“ Or tie my treasure up in silken bags 
To please the fool and death.” 


The Dance at Vienna was engraved and published at Nurem- 
berg in 1710. Abraham 4 Sancta Clara, the painter, was noted 
as a preacher of great originality, and seems, from the sermons 
that have come down to us, to have used language as bold and 
figures as startling as the illustrations in his Dance Macabre. 

The most noted Dance of Death in Germany is that in the 
baptismal chapel of St. Mary’s church at Lubeck—a fearful spec- 
tacle indeed for the new-born infant’s eyes to open upon. It 


* ** Measure for Measure,” act iii, scene 1. 
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consists of twenty-four persons of natural size, each one attended 
by a skeleton. Death leads the dance, playing on a flute, 


“ And they cannot choose but follow 
Whither he leads.” ‘ 


With the exception of the empress and a young girl, it is ex- 
clusively a dance of men. To the merchant that figures in it 
Death says: “Remember the bankruptcy Adam once made. 
That left thee a debt I call on thee to pay. Pay me now what 
thou owest, that I may bear away my dues.” The infant alone 
takes no part in the dance, but lies in its cradle, with Death close 
at hand, saying: “ My first utterance was a cry.” 

The Todtentanz in the churchyard of Neustadt, near Dresden, 
is curious because executed in bas-reliefs. These were sculp- 
tured by the order of Duke George the Bearded. Having lost his 
wife and six children, he fell into a state of deep melancholy, and, 
causing these reliefs to be made, he placed them in his own 
house, but they were afterwards removed. They are divided 
into four series: one is devoted to ecclesiastics, two to laymen of 
different ranks, and the fourth to women. The Emperor Charles 
V., King Ferdinand I., and Duke George himself with a rosary 
in his hand, are represented in the dance, and before them is 
Death beating onadrum. But before the long line of church- 
men, with the pope at their head, he is playing on a flute. The 
costumes in these reliefs are very curious. In the dance of wo. 
men is an abbess in her mantle of ceremony, a lady of rank sup- 
posed to be Barbara, the wife of Duke George, a peasant with a 
burden on her back, etc., all of whom Death is preparing to cut 


down with his reaping-hook, reminding one of Longfellow’s 
lines : 


“There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between.” 


There is another sculptured Dance of Death in the cloister at 
Rouen, known as the Aitre of St. Maclou, formerly used as a 
burial-place, which is about one hundred and fifty feet long and 
one hundred wide, and surrounded by an open gallery, covered 
and paved, where once stood two altdrs for the celebration of 
Mass forthe dead. The centre is now planted with broad-spread- 
ing lime-trees, and used as a play-ground for the schools that 
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open into it, so that the ancient court of Death is in our day 
merry with the voices of children. Of the thirty-nine columns 
that once supported the gallery thirty-one remain, on each of 
which is carved a representative of some grade of society in the 
icy grasp of Death, but now considerably mutilated. The series 
begins with the fall of man. Adam and Eve are standing by the 
tree of knowledge, around which is twined the serpent, its upper 
part like unto the form of a woman, as Raphael has represented 
it. The figure of Eve, which is in good preservation, is remark- 
abie for its grace and beauty of outline. 

Adam and Eve, who by their transgression brought Death into 
the world and all our woe, rightfully begin the Dance of Death, 
and they are seldom omitted. Sometimes the tree of knowledge 
is curiously represented as branching out from the extended 
arms of Death, whose twisted limbs form the trunk. The ser- 
pent winding around his shoulders offers Eve the forbidden 
fruit, and Adam is stretching out his hand to show his part in 
the sin of disobedience. 

The most perfect painting of the Dance Macabre in France is 
in the abbatial church of La Chaise Dieu in Auvergne. It is 
painted on the exterior wall of the choir, and the long array of 
ghastly figures looking down into one of the dampest, gloomiest 
of aisles, where stands a row of old stone coffins, seems like an 
apparition of spectres. Here are all grades of society, beginning, 
as usual, with a pope and an emperor, and they are all remarka- 
ble for expression. Death attends each person, and by his grasp 
links them all into one long chain. His contortions and mali- 
cious glee at the reluctance of his partners in the dance are ludi- 
crous but terrible. He throws his head back so far with horrid 
laughter, as he clutches a shrinking old woman, that he almost 
topples over. He lays his hand on the cardinal’s head with 
an ironical grin, and gives a joyful leap with one of his long, 
skinny legs. He stands behind a monk and seems to be miunick- 
ing the holy man’s air of resignation. But he veils his face with 
a winding-sheet before the saintly nun, and with his hand before 
the innocent babe in its cradle. 

These paintings of the Dance Macabre were probably a mse 
en scene of the popular sermons of the middle ages, in which Death 
was often made to address people of every condition. Such dra- 
matic discourses were naturally embodied in rhymes and pictures 
for the people, and out of them grew dramas and pantomimes 
performed in the cloisters and cemeteries, perhaps on All Souls’ 
eve, representing people of all ranks led off by phantoms, some- 
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times two and two, sometimes in a circle, but mysteriously disap- 
pearing at last, one by one, into a horrible darkness. Michelet 
says these exhibitions were relished exceedingly by the English, 
who introduced them into France. An old document at Besan- 
gon speaks of a Dance Macabre performed in that town, July to, 
1453, after Mass in the church of St. John the Evangelist, at the 
time of the provincial chapter of the Minor Friars. And similar 
spectacles took place in the Cemetery of the Innocents at Paris, 
which gave rise, perhaps, to the custom of exposing simudacres in 
the open air, like the alabaster skeleton of Pilon exhibited in the 
eighteenth century. These masquerades originally were by no 
means of a frivolous or profane nature, but, like the old mysteries, 
were performed in a serious religious spirit, and when they took 
place at night by the lurid light of torches, among the very tombs 
of the dead, must have been impressive to the‘last degree. No 
doubt in the course of time they were profaned and had to be for- 
bidden by the church, like the sacred dances once so common and 
some other medizval customs of religious import. The Duke of 
Bedford, after the victory of Verneuil in 1422, celebrated at Paris 
the triumph of the English by one of these spectacles, which 
must have seemed cruel to the inhabitants after so many of their 
fellow-citizens had fallen victims to the horrible famine. A pro. 
cession was formed that passed through the streets with the King 
of Terrors at the head, wearing a crown and carrying a sceptre 
in his bony hands, and seated on a throne sparkling with gold and 
precious stones. 

Dandolo relates that amid the splendid festivities celebrated 
at Florence in the time of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Pietro Cosimo, the 
painter, who excelled in the arrangement of all those spectacles 
so popular in Italy, secretly prepared a masquerade of Death for 
the carnival of 1580, and one night, to the astonishment and terror 
of the revellers, a strange procession, lit up by the glare of 
torches, appeared in the streets, slowly moving along to the 
sound of trumpets giving out a hoarse, lamentable peal. In the 
midst was a black car adorned with skulls and cross-bones, drawn 
by buffaloes, and surmounted by a gigantic figure of Death with 
a huge scythe in his hand, surrounded by coffins, out of which, 
every time the procession stopped, issued forth awful spectres 
clothed in black, who seated themselves on the edge of their 
coffins and sang dirges of appalling solemnity, sometimes appeal- 
ing to the religious sentiment of the immense crowd, dwelling on 
the nothingness of human life, and calling on them to do penance, 
as in the following hymn: 
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“ Dolor, pianto, penitenza 
Ci tormentan tuttavia ; 
Questa morta compagnia 
Va gridando—Penitenza! 
“ Pompe, glorie, onori e stati, 
Passan tutti e nulla dura, 
Ed infinia la-sepoltura 
Ci fa far la Penitenza!” 


Attendants in black and white robes, wearing masks like death’s- 
heads, bore funeral torches before and behind this car at just the 
distance to give effect to this spectral scene, and behind came a 
throng of dark forms, like shades from another world, mounted 
on horses of extreme tenuity, each one with four attendants, 
shrouded in palls, carrying torches and banners on which, as 
well as on the draperies of the horses, were death’s-heads and 
other funereal emblems. And as they passed along they chanted 
in trembling accents the solemn “ Miserere.” The effect of this 
unexpected apparition amid the wild gayeties of the carnival may 
be imagined. 

Cervantes doubtless had in his mind one of these ghostly mas- 
querades when he related how his knight of the rueful counte- 
nance, in his quest of adventures, met a huge van on which sat 
Death accompanied by an emperor, a knight, and other attend- 
ants. It was driven by a frightful demon, who, in reply to his 
questions, said: “‘Sefior, we belong to a company of strollers. 
This morning, being the octave of Corpus Christi, we performed 
a piece in a village the other side of the hill, called the Cértes or 
Parliament of Death, and we are going to play it again in yonder 
village. That fellow there acts the part of Death; that other, an 
angel ; yon woman, our author’s wife, a queen; the one beyond, 
a soldier; that one, an emperor ; and I, that of a devil, one of the 
chief personages in the drama, at your service.” 

Ainsworth, in his O/d St. Paul’s, tells how Judith and Chowles 
came by night upon a company of skeletons in the subterra- 
nean church, some of whom were playing on psalteries, others on 
rebecs, others on tambours, every instrument giving out a wild, 
unearthly sound. Each skeleton had a mortal at his left hand, 
and seen by a blue, glimmering light through the massive pillars, 
beneath the dark, ponderous arches, they looked like a congrega- 
tion of phantoms; but on closer examination could be distin- 
guished a pope in his tiara and pontifical dress, a monarch with 
his sceptre and royal robes, a queen wearing her crown, a bishop 
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with his mitre, an abbot with his crosier, a nun in her wimple, a 
duke in his robes of state, a grave canon of the church, a knight 
in his armor, a judge, an advocate, and a magistrate, all in their 
robes; a mendicant friar, a physician, an astrologer, a miser, a 
soldier, a fool, a beggar, a robber, a pedlar, a blind man, and a 
gamester, all distinguished by their apparel. After winding off 
through the gloomy aisle the tallest of the spectres sprang for. 
ward with a wild, demoniacal laugh, enough to chill the very 
blood in one’s veins, and, beating his drum, the company filed off 
two by two to the upper church, where they formed an immense 
ring and began a giddydance. These were the Earl of Rochester 
and hisassociates, who, recklessly turning the most appalling of sub- 
jects into a jest at the very time of the plague, were acting out 
the old Dance of Death as depicted in the Pardon churchyard of 
the north cloister. 

The name of one great painter is specially associated with the 
Dance of Death—that of Holbein, on account of his famous series 
of woodcuts depicting scenes of every-day life in which Death 
makes his appearance. He had always been familiar with the 
Dance in his native town of Bale, and does not depart from tradi- 
tionai rules as to the representation of Death, but he has so im- 
parted to his work the spirit and originality of true genius as to 
throw all other designs of the same subject into the shade. They 
have, however, been too often described to be dwelt upon here. 
Strange that this great painter of Death should have been struck 
down by the plague at London, similar to the pestilence which 
led to the Dance Macabre at Bale and in so many other places, 
and become so confounded with his fellow-mortals in the repub- 
lic of the grave that his resting-place is wholly unknown. 

Some suppose the old legend of Les Trois Morts et les Trois Vifs— 
the Three Living and the Three Dead—so popular among all Chris- 
tian nations in the middle ages, to be the germ of the Dance Ma- 
cabre. It is perhaps older, there being three metrical versions of 
it in the French of the thirteenth century. This legend is in sub- 
stance as follows: 

Three young cavaliers, with falcons on their wrists, issued 
forth one fine hunting day, and, passing through a cemetery with 
all the thoughtlessness of youth, exchanging gay pleasantries as 
they went, were stopped by a hermit coming out of his cell, who 
pointed with warning gesture to three half-open tombs. The 
first one contained the body of a princess borne off in the flower 
of her life, Death withering at one stroke the beauty of which she 
had been so vain. In the second was that of a king which the 
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worms were ready to devour. And in the third was one in the 
last stage of dissolution, horrible to behold. As the young men 
gazed with startled aspect at this spectacle the hermit said : 


“ Vide qvid eris : qvomodo gavdia qvaeris ? 
Per nvilam sortem poteris evadere mortem. 
Nec modo laeteris qvia forsan cras morieris.” 


He had scarcely finished before a concert of lamentable voices 
issued from the three graves: “ Why puffed up with pride, un- 
happy men?”’ said one of the voices. “ Be mindful of what you 
are, and remember that what I am you soon will be.’” And the 
other voices added, one after the other: “ Every one in his turn. 
Death spares no one, rich or poor, and, though we are now what 
you will soon become, we once were all that you now are.” The 
young men were affected by what they saw and heard, but only 
one of them was sufficiently impressed to remain and follow the 
holy example of the hermit. His companions, drawn on by love 
of pleasure, gaily pursued their way, but had not proceeded far 
before Death pierced them with his arrows, saying : 


So colei c’ocido omne persona 
Giovene e vecchie . . . subito 


—‘*T am he-who slays all men suddenly, the young as well as 
old.” 

This scene is frescoed on the walls of the staircase of the 
Benedictines at Subiaco by which the monks slowly and solemn- 
ly descend to the cemetery, bearing their dead, some of whom 
perhaps look at the shadowy forms as they pass, thinking how 
they, too, had been as suddenly arrested in the pride and thought- 
lessness of youth to follow a holy career. A similar scene is de- 
picted on the walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa, where you see 
richly-attired princes and dames, in descending from the moun- 
tains with their dogs and falcons, come upon St. Macarius, the 
hermit, who, as he turns to the hunters, points to three yawning 
graves. 

The Duc de Berry had the legend of Les Trois Morts et les 
Trois Vifs sculptured (1408) on the portal of the Church of the 
Innocents at Paris, in which, according to quaint rhymes on the 
cornice, he was afterwards buried. We find it also painted on a 
panel of the choir at Ennezat, in Auvergne, opposite another on 
which a demon is disputing with St. Michael over the body of 
Moses. There are likewise the remains of one in the church at 


Ditchingham, England, and another was discovered in 1846 on 
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the arch of the chancel of Battle Abbey, near Hastings—a painting 
probably of the fourteenth century. 

There is one at Zalt-Boemel, Holland, which is very curious, 
On one side of the church are painted the Three’ Living sur- 
rounded by their dogs and servants. One of them, mounted on a 
white horse, has a falcon on his wrist, and a red and yellow tur. 
ban on his head. On one side are woods where a stag is to be 
seen, and on the other are the walls and towers of Zalt-Boemel, so 
intact as to prove the painting to have been executed before the 
town was besieged by the Spanish under Admiral de Mendoza in 
1599. On the opposite side of the church are the Three Dead 
rising from their tombs, partly covered by their winding-sheets, 
one holding a spade and the others the stone lids of their coffins, 
Above are scrolls with the moral they address the Three Living 
across the nave, but partly effaced: “ Death has brought us to 
this—us who once ruled over men, kings as you are, but now the 
food of worms. Consider what you are... . Therefore has- 
tem. se” 

The same subject is frequently found among the illustrations 
in ancient books of office. In all such representations the hermit 
is generally St. Macarius of Alexandria, perhaps on account of 
the legend that, interrogating a skull one day as to the fate of its 
soul, it revealed to him a gradation of sufferings in the other 
world in terms that recall the circles of woe in the Inferno of 
Dante. This legend is too significant to be omitted : 


“One day, as Macarius wandered among those ancient Egyptian tombs 
wherein he had made himself a dwelling-place, he found the skull of a 
mummy, and, turning it over with his crutch, he inquired to whom it be- 
longed ; and it replied, ‘Toa pagan.’ And Macarius, looking into the empty 
eyes, said: ‘ Where, then, is thy soul?’ And the head replied: ‘In hell.’ 
Macarius asked: ‘How deep?’ And the head replied: ‘The depth is 
greater than the distance from earth to heaven.’ Then Macarius asked: 
‘Are there any deeper than thou art?’ The skull replied: ‘ Yes, the Jews 
are deeper still.’ And Macarius asked: ‘Are there any deeper than the 
Jews?’ To which the head replied : ‘ Yes, in sooth ! for the Christians whom 
Jesus Christ hath redeemed, and who show in their actions that they de- 
spise his doctrine, are deeper still." ” * 


Some suppose the term “ Dance Macabre” to be derived 
from St. Macarius, who is so often introduced into these pictures. 
Others think it comes from macbourah, the Arabic for cemetery; 
and others again from the name of the artist or poet who first 
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made use of this subject. The term “Dance of Death” is 
modern. 

Scenes analogous to the Dance of Death were formerly graven 
on armor, cast on bells, carved on bedsteads, painted in missals 
and even on ladies’ fans, apd sculptured in churches. Cards were 
painted for Charles Vio France, some of which are still pre- 
served, on which are ggfMmseen the pope in a blue mantle, cardi- 
nals in red, a king ink 1 robes, and Death himself ona pale 
horse, with his scythe ed, riding over his victims. The card 
with Death on it was the thirteenth, generally considered an 
ominous number, and therefore in greater harmony with the 
subject. 

In the old Dominican convent of San Pietro Martire at Na- 
ples, now shamefully converted into a tobacco-manufactory, was 
a bas-relief, recently placed in the Museum, representing Death as 
a royal hunter with a double crown on his head, and a falcon on 
his wrist ready to dart off in pursuit of his prey. Victims of all 
ages lie at his feet, and before him is a merchant supplicatingly 
offering him a large sum of money he is pouring out of a sack, 
saying : 

“ Tuto te volio dare 
Se mi lasci scampare ” 


—“T will give thee all if thou wilt suffer me to escape”; but a 
refusal is on the lips of remorseless Death. 

An old Psalter in which King Henry VI. of England is de- 
picted in his boyhood, with the arms of England and France on his 
mantle and a crown on his head, kneeling before the Virgin, with 
St. Catherine, whose name he bore, at his side, contains the pic- 
ture of five skeletons, wearing tiaras, crowns, and cardinals’ hats, 
seated in a row above five monks who are chanting in their stalls 
with open breviaries before them and five choristers below, while 
two monks, prostrate before the altar, are praying with beseeching 
gesture. 

Holbein furnished designs for arms in the sixteenth century 
in which, though the figures are necessarily small, are strikingly 
depicted the terror of a king letting his sceptre fall at the ap- 
proach of Death, the despair of the queen, the stout resistance of 
a woman writhing and disputing with the foe, and the bold defi- 
ance of a soldier whose attitude recalls the line in Shakspere: “I 
throw my glove to Death himself.” In an old German engrav- 
ing men and women are issuing from the walls of a city against 
Death, who is approaching with his arrows. And elsewhere a 
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knight, armed to the teeth, is shown contending with Death, who 
carries a buckler and sword, or perhaps an uplifted bone like a 
cudgel. 

There is, in fact, no end to the variety of forms Death as. 
sumes in such representations. A woman looks in a mirror and 
sees only a hideous skeleton reflected. Another on a soft couch 
is awakened by two phantoms opening gurtain, one of whom 
is playing on a viol. A duchess is at toilette, with Death be. 
hind her clasping around her throat a né@klace of bones. Some- 
times he poses as a bridegroom to youth and beauty, saying, as 
in the Spanish Danza de la Muerte : 






“ Bring to my dance, and bring without delay, 
Those damsels twain you see so bright and fair: 
They came, but came not in a willing way, 
To list my chants of mortal grief and care : 
Nor shall the flowers and roses fresh they wear, 
Nor rich attire, avail their forms to save. 
They strive in vain who strive against the grave. 
It may not be: my wedded brides they are.” 


In other pictures Death slips behind a merchant weighing his 
gold, to place a gleaming skull in the balance as a counterpoise to 
his ducats. He pours out lavish bumpers for a wine-bibber. He 
directs a blind man toward a ditch, taking care to detach his dog. 
He makes grimaces behind the back of a king and lays his hand 
on the royal crown, or, as Shakspere says, doubtless in allusion to 
some such scene: 


“ Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp.” 


He carries the train of an emperor. He puts on a cardinal’s 
hat, and helps enthrone a venerable old man whose head bends 
down under the weight of the tiara. He knocks unexpectedly at 


the portal of a castle, perhaps addressing its lord in the words of 
Manrique : 


‘Saying, good cavalier, prepare 
To leave this world of toil and care 
With joyful mien: 
Let thy strong heart of steel this day 
Put on its armor for the fray, 
The closing scene.” 


These pictures of Death in so many forms, these spectres on 
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pale white horses, these ghastly skeletons with scythe and hour- 
glass, these reapers in the service of Death, these Dances in an- 
cient cemeteries and gloomy aisles, may not be among the best 
models handed down to us from the middle ages, but they are in- 
teresting monuments of the past, and valuable as an index to the 
medieval mind. They have, too,a moral of their own, and are 
so interwoven with the literature of the Christian world as to 
make the study of them not wholly useless. 





THE ANGLICAN CHURCH AND THE COURTS OF 
LAW. 


THE Protestant Established Church of England is in tribula- 
tion. Some of her clergy, after a trial in the courts of law, hav- 
ing been condemned for violations of the law, have been arrested 
and imprisoned for refusing to obey the mandates of the court. 
The contest between Ritualism and the courts of law has of late 
become greatly intensified, and is rapidly becoming one between 
law and authority on one hand and disobedience on the other. 
The indignation of those who sympathize with the High-Church 
party is great. The English Church Union, which may be con- 
sidered to stand in the same position to the Ritualists as the 
Land League in Ireland does to the farmers, is greatly disturbed 
at the imprisonment of those whom it designates priests and mar- 
tyrs. But no one imagines that those clergymen who have been 
committed to prison have been punished for the wearing of a vest- 
ment, however illegal and reprehensible such an act might be. It 
is well known that the question has passed altogether into a new 
stage, and that they were imprisoned for contempt of court, for 
refusing to obey the sentence and acknowledge the jurisdiction 
of the judge of the ecclesiastical court appointed by Parliament. 
Herein lies the difficulty. Dr. Pusey and others have asserted 
the contrary, but the general consensus of opinion is against them. 
Many even among the ranks of High-Churchmen are beginning 
to think that it is not seemly that persons holding official posi- 
tions in an established church, and enjoying special benefits 
therefrom, should be allowed to defy all authority and inaugu- 
rate an ecclesiastical rebellion. With the exception of the leading 
Ritualistic papers, no journal in England manifested approval of 
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Mr. Dale’s conduct or the action of the English Church Union, 
which advocated the cause of the “martyrs.” The facts of the 
case are simple. The Rev. T. P. Dale, a man of-uprightness and 
piety and a gentleman of education and position, has persisted in 
doing certain things declared by the established law to be illegal. 
No one seeks to compel him to be where the law can interfere 
with his private views, but it has been decided, and we think justly, 
that as long as he remains under his contract with the Establish- 
ment he is bound to obey its laws. It is quite open to him to se- 
cede or to join any of the numerous sects and variations of Pro. 
testantism by which he is surrounded, or to make his submission to 
the Apostolic See. The choice apparently lies between conscience 
and casuistry. He preferred the latter, and was imprisoned, and 
we cannot understand how any one can regard him in the light 
of a martyr. Some enthusiastic partisans have actually gone so 
far as to liken him to Daniel in the lions’ den, whilst they com- 
pare his diocesan, the Bishop of London, to his persecuting pre- 
decessor Bonner in the reign of Queen Mary, and the present 
sovereign of England to Diocletian. We quote this to show how 
very strongly many persons feel in the matter. Some, in the 
fulness of their indignation, have advocated extreme measures, 
and are prepared to espouse the cause of the Liberation So- 
ciety and seek a solution of the difficulty in disestablishment. 
Such enthusiasts receive but slight sympathy in official quar- 
ters, for the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Tait), in a reply to 
some members of Mr. Dale’s congregation, did not hesitate to 
affirm that Mr. Dale and his supporters were deserving of no 
assistance, for they had defied all authority, whether that of 
judge, queen, convocation, or bishop, and he proceeded to point 
out that they were even acting contrary to the advice given by 
some hundred Anglican, American and colonial, prelates assem- 
bled at Lambeth in 1879. 

The censures of the bishops are generally treated by Ritual- 
ists with derision, unless such censures are directed against their 
opponents. It is therefore somewhat difficult, even with the best 
wishes in the world, to sympathize with them. They appear to 
act on no principle. Whilst professing the most profound respect 
for episcopacy, they invariably treat all prelates with disdain 
whenever they happen to disagree with them. The Ritualist, in 
fact, claims for himself complete infallibility, and Ritualism, if per- 
sisted in, must eventually wreck the Anglican communion and re- 
duce the theory of private judgment to an absurdity. 

The arrest and committal to jail of Mr. Enraght, a clergyman 
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from Birmingham, is thus described in one of the numerous Ritu- 
alistic journals, and is headed 


“THE VICTORIAN PERSECUTION. 


«All England has by this time heard of the arrest of the vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Birmingham, for ritualistic practices. . . . The suspense of the 
parishioners was ended on Saturday last; very few minutes were allowed 
them in which to assemble, but these sufficed to enable them to make a de- 
monstration never to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. The scene 
when the vicar stood bareheaded at the vicarage gate, addressing the silent 
and sympathizing crowd, bidding them farewell and blessing them in the 
name of his divine Master, was most impressive.” 


The local papers say it was an extraordinary scene, at once 
unseemly and ridiculous, and they are indignant with Mr. 
Enraght for his remarks on the bishops. At Mr. Enraght’s re- 
quest the journey to the jail was made on foot. When near the 
prison a brother clergyman thus addressed him: “ This is an age 
of religious liberty, but can any one imagine we are living in the 
reign of Queen Victoria, in the middle of the nineteenth century ? 
The bishops are frequently asking why parents do not encour- 
age their sons to take holy orders; now, standing in front of War- 
wick jail, we give a ready answer.” These observations were 
received by the crowd with approval. On arriving at the jail 
Dr. Nicholson, rector of a church in Leamington, a gentleman 
who distinguished himself by a somewhat long correspondence 
some five years ago with Cardinal Manning on the subject of 
the Sacred Heart, asked Mr. Enraght’s permission to give him 
his blessing. Mr. Enraght assented, knelt upon the pavement 
in front of the prison gates, whilst Dr. Nicholson offered up a 
prayer and pronounced a blessing. Simultaneously with the de- 
parture of Mr. Enraght for Warwick a large bill bearing these 
words was posted throughout the parish: 


“PARISHIONERS OF HOLY TRINITY, BORDESLEY: Your vicar has been 
put into Warwick jail. What for? He is imprisoned for conducting ser- 
vice as the church orders him. Look at your prayer-books. But thou- 
sands of the clergy break the laws of the church in every direction and no 
one says anything. Is this fair play? Mr. Gladstone says the law under 
which he is being persecuted is unjust and unconstitutional. He is your 
vicar, therefore raise your voice louder than any one else’s in crying out 
against this shameful business. Stand up for him as you did at the Easter 
vestry row.” 


It is a significant fact that shortly after the imprisonment of 
these two clergymen five hundred new members joined the Eng- 
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lish Church Union, and that a sum approaching to £1,000 was 
collected at once on the appeal of Archdeacon Denison. It is no 
less significant that in a large number of churches where advanc. 
ed ritual had prevailed without vestments or incense these have 
been adopted. 

What may be the solution it is impossible to say. The real 
question which lies at the root of the whole difficulty is the royal 
supremacy. As in the days of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, so is 
it now, the royal supremacy is attacked. The question at pre. 
sent is that of the authority of the courts whence the judgments 
proceed, not the judgments themselves. Once granted that 
either Lord Penzance or the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council has spiritual authority, resistance to such authority be- 
comes a very serious matter. To a Catholic it appears very 
simple, for he knows that Anglicanism is simply the creation of 
an act of Parliament and has no spiritual authority of any kind, 
but the case is one of extreme difficulty to many a sincere and 
conscientious High-Churchman. Such an individual is acting on 
Catholic principles which are of themselves true and just, but 
which can find no home in Protestantism or any church such as 
the Anglican Establishment, based on a compromise and the crea- 
ture of the state. Those who argue that under existing circum- 
stances it is a gain that the judgments hitherto delivered by the 
Privy Council have been irregular, say that, had Lord Penzance 
allowed the vestments, Anglicans might as a body have sat down 
contented under the shadow of an Erastian system; and that if in 
days to come the doctrine of the Incarnation should be condemn- 
ed as heretical, no one could then in consistency have refused 
obedience. To have obeyed once would have involved a similar 
course on every future occasion, and they assert that they never 
will submit to the secular jurisdiction thrust upon the church. 

Ritualists, therefore, appear to be smarting under a sense of 
twofold injustice: (1) the being judged by courts which have 
no authority to decide spiritual questions, (2) the false rulings 
of those courts; the principal and most tangible grievance being 
the former of the two. Mr. Dale and Mr. Enraght suffered im- 
prisonment for refusing to recognize Lord Penzance, or, more ac- 
curately, the Judicial Committee of which he is the mouthpiece, 
independent of the secondary question as to whether the judg- 
ments delivered by them were or were not correct. The Bishop 
of London, Mr. Dale’s diocesan, having been appealed to by some 
of the dispersed congregation, wrote a letter in which he ridicul- 
ed the idea of martyrdom, though he distinctly expressed his ob- 
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jection to imprisonment. The following extracts are worthy of 
note: 


“I disapprove and greatly deplore the imprisonment of Mr. Dale on 
public as well as on personal grounds, for his sake as well as that of the 
church. Imprisonment is not a due or becoming penalty to inflict ona 
clergyman as the consequence of such an offence as his, and will always 
enlist sympathy on the side of one who is believed to err conscientiously, 
however erroneous that conscience may be. Imprisonment, indeed, is a 
result of proceedings under the Public Worship Act which was probably 
not in the minds of any who framed that act, certainly not in the minds of 
those who assisted in passing it. It is a penalty which I could not myself 
have been a party to imposing, but one of which I have no power of pro- 
curing the remission. It must, however, be borne in mind that if imprison- 
ment proves to be a result of proceedings under the Public Worship Re- 
gulation Act, it is equally the consequence of wilful disobedience of any 
subject to the sentence of any court of justice in the realm.” 


Not only did the bishop ignore Mr. Dale’s aspirations to mar- 
tyrdom, but he declined to recognize the parochial character of 
the protest sent to him, asserting that the dona fide parishioners 
had nothing to do with the protest.. “ All the congregation,” 
says the bishop, “live in other parishes, and have therefore their 
own church and their own pastor, which they have deserted.” 

The difficulty is apparently insurmountable, and yet outsiders 
fail to see why, in a communion that is based upon the right of 
private judgment, any Anglican should be hindered from choos- 
ing the doctrines which must be preached to him every Sunday. 
It seems to them, as well as to many Anglicans themselves, that 
it is the birthright of every English-born member of the Estab- 
lished Church to select what doctrines and what ritual he ap- 
proves of, whether they be put before him in the form of bald 
Calvinism, sensational Puseyism, or rigid Latitudinarianism. 
The only difficulty that presents itself is that if Anglicanism is to 
exist as a church or a corporate body, it must necessarily be gov- 
erned by set rules administered by certain qualified courts; and 
it must be plain to every member of it that if each clergyman is 
allowed to make his own conscience the sole arbiter as to what is 
or what is not a proper form of service, it would be utterly im. 
possible to preserve that uniformity which is considered a cha- 
racteristic of Anglicanism. The imprisoned clergy belong toa 
communion whose doctrines and ritual are fixed by act of Par- 
liament, and when they took upon them the ministry of that 
church they pledged themselves to preach certain doctrines and 
to observe a certain ritual, neither of which, however, it is neces- 
sary to add, are very definite. The Parliament of England not 
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only fixed the law of the Anglican Church, but also appointed 
tribunals whose decision has gone against them. On the theory 
that no man should be allowed to be a judge in his own cause, all 
clergymen of the Established Church are bound to accept the 
decision of the lawful authorities and to conform to them like the 
rest of mankind. When men feel themselves bound by conscience 
to act otherwise, the only logical conclusion is to throw up the 
contract they had entered into and be independent and unfet- 
tered. The natural penalty incurred by every official who re. 
fuses, on conscientious grounds or otherwise, to perform the duties 
of his post is loss of office. If the law is to be enforced it seems 
that the most practical method would be to deprive clergymen 
who cannot obey the law of the rights which the law confers on 
ministers of the state church. Clergymen who receive sympathy 
as prisoners would neither deserve nor receive much sympathy 
if placed, as far as the law can do so, in the position of ordinary 
English laymen. 

Deprivation, and not imprisonment, appears to be the only 
real remedy for refusal to obey the law as it at present stands, 
and there is no reason why such a course should not be success- 
ful. Then if the deprived should invade the church and make a 
disturbance he could be dealt with summarily by the criminal 
law as the disturber of the congregation, without any interference 
on the part of Lord Penzance or the Privy Council. Imprison- 
ment, unless perpetual, is ineffectual; for the person imprisoned 
(as in the case of Mr. Tooth some years ago), as soon as he is let 
out, can at once re-enter his church and resume the same course 
as before. Something must be done, for it would be simple an- 
archy if every man were to do just what he pleased, recognizing 
nothing by which to direct his conduct except his own will. 

The Catholic theory is no doubt highly distasteful to the 
High-Church school, but it nevertheless has to be affirmed, and 
affirmed decisively, in controversies like the present. An estab- 
lished church in a Protestant country under constitutional gov- 
ernment is neither more nor less than an organization for teach- 
ing and practising the religion of the majority. Parliament is in 
England the expression of the will of the majority, and therefore 
Parliament must be supreme. That is the system which has pre- 
vailed in England ever since the course of its political history 
converted royal supremacy into parliamentary supremacy in all 
matters of government, temporal as well as spiritual, and it is 
only on condition of the maintenance of this system that the 
majority consent to tolerate an Establishment at all. 
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The Catholic idea of a church is of course completely differ- 
ent, being that of a divinely-instituted, organic body pronouncing 
quthoritatively and definitely upon religious truth and falsehood. 
The Protestant idea of an Establishment is that of a church ap- 
pointed to teach certain doctrines which, inasmuch as they are 
the doctrines of a majority of persons exercising their private 
judgment, must, by virtue of the first principle of Protestantism, 
be assumed to be true. 


It is unfortunate for sincere and religious Protestants that the 
Parliament which regulates their doctrine and ritual should be 
composed of men of every shade of belief and unbelief; but as 
long as the Established Church is upheld such a state of things 
must exist, and Catholics can only hope that the anomalies daily 
becoming more apparent may open the eyes of many Anglicans 
to the unreality of Protestantism. 


“We must not indulge our imagination,” said Cardinal Newman in one 
of his early lectures, some thirty years ago, at the London Oratory, “ in the 
view we take of the national Establishment. If we dress it up in an ideal 
form, as if it were something real, with an independent and a continuous 
existence and a proper history, as if it were in deed or in name a church, 
then indeed we may feel interest in it, and reverence towards it, and affec- 
tion for it, as men who have fallen in love with pictures, or knights in 
romance, do battle for high dames whom they have never seen. ... We 
seein the English Church, however, no body politic of any kind; we see 
nothing more or less than an Establishment, a department of government, or 
afunction or operation of the state, without a substance, a mere collection 
of officials depending on and living in the supreme civil power. Its unity 
and personality are gone, and with them its power of exciting feelings of 
any kind. . . . It has no traditions; it cannot be said to think ; it does not 
know what it holds and what it does not; it is not even conscious of its 
own existence. It has no love for its members, or what are sometimes 
called its children, nor any instinct whatever, unless attachment to its mas- 


ter or love of its place may be socalled... . Bishop is not like bishop 
more than king is like king or ministry like ministry ; its prayer-book is an 
act of Parliament of two centuries ago. . . . It is as little bound by what it 


said or did formerly as this morning’s newspaper by its former numbers, ex- 
cept as it is bound by the law, and while it is upheld by the law it will not 
be weakened by the subtraction of individuals nor fortified by their continu- 
ance. Its life isan act of Parliament. It will not be able to resist the Arian, 
Sabellian, or Unitarian heresies now because Bull or Waterland resisted 
them a century or two before.” 


How true and how prophetic! The Anglican Church is un- 
able to recognize a spiritual supremacy anywhere but in the head 
of the government. She sees two religions in the world and two 
Opposing spiritual chiefs, the one national, non-dogmatic, con- 
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venient, useful, and her own; the other what she calls anti-na- 
tional, dogmatic, intolerant, unmanageable, and foreign. Each of 
these she views as a reality. She upholds the first because she 
likes it ; she resists the second because she detests it, and when any 
of her clergy or her laity support it, or tend in that direction, she 
is offended ; hence the majority of Anglicans, be they lay or cleri- 
cal,condemn Ritualism as a religion of shams and imitation, and 
approve of punishment, and even imprisonment, for those-who ad- 
vocate it. A state church is one thing and a free church is an. 
other ; but this apparent playing fast and loose with both, claiming 
all the dignities of the one and all the independence of the other, 
is a thing that no state will ever concede, nor is it one likely to 
be tolerated by the English government. 

Feeling runs high, and many are of the opinion that no enact- 
ment of an ecclesiastical character passed during the last two hun. 
dred and thirty years has been more thoroughly revolutionary 
in its leading principles than the Public Worship Regulation Act 
of 1874, and has in so short a space of time spread far and wide 
the seeds of disaffection. Nevertheless, as long as the act re. 
mains unrepealed it seems imprudent and unwise to ignore it. 
Those who protest against its provisions now, as they did at the 
time of its promulgation, can make use of all legitimate and con. 
stitutional means to have it removed from the statute-book ; but 
the spectacle of gentlemen of position and education openly re- 
pudiating and defying the established law of the country is not 
calculated to produce a beneficial effect upon the people. 

The view regarding these imprisonments taken by the ordi- 
nary foreigner is one that is endorsed by most persons who are 
not Ritualists. The Journal de Bruxelles, for instance, says: 


“Mr. Dale, rector of St. Vedast, contended that the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal that had condemned him had no right to imprison him. . Lord Cole- 
ridge, Lord Chief-Justice of England, and his two assistant judges gave 
lately an elaborate judgment, in which they reject the pretensions of this 
pastor, and prove clearly as the day that Lord Penzance had every right to 
send him to the damp straw of the felons. It is not necessary to say that 
this isa pure metaphor, and that the reverend gentleman occupies a very 
comfortable apartment, in which he receives numerous pilgrims attracted 
by his martyrdom, and perhaps also by the good glasses of wine he can offer 
them. These good Ritualists are indeed astonishing folks, for they say they 
belong to the Church of England, and they obstinately give themselves 
over to practices which that church condemns; they deny the competence 
of lay tribunals to judge clergymen ; and when condemned they make use of 
every jurisdiction and every subterfuge of trickery. However, we shall 
probably not hear much more talk about Mr. Dale, though we should be 
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surprised if we have heard the last of him, and still more surprised to learn 
that he had listened to the voice of reason and become a Catholic.” 


Bishop Thirlwall (the late Bishop of St. Asaph), who was one 
of the greatest scholars and theologians in England, expressed 
himself fourteen years ago to the effect that no churchman who 
did not desire the subversion of the reformed religion and its final 
absorption in the Church of Rome could too deeply distrust or 
too strenuously oppose the proceedings of the English Church 
Union. 

The support given by this society to every clergyman that 
has been attacked by the courts shows clearly that the bishop 
was not far wrong in his estimation of it; and yet the society is 
perpetually increasing in numbers and gaining adherents amongst 
men of high position. It already includes several bishops and 
dignitaries, although, it is but fair to add, these are for the most 
part colonial. Up to the present the bishops of English sees have 
not formally recognized it, but there are signs and indications of 
achange. The imprisonment of two clergymen, and the threats 
of proceeding against many more, have forced the hands of some, 
and the conduct of the Low-Church party, as carried out by the 
Church Association, has been openly censured. 

The Bishop of Ely (Dr. Woodford), a former chaplain of the 
late celebrated Dr. Wilberforce, has taken his stand as the cham- 
pion of the Ritualists. In reply to an address signed by about 
fifty clergymen in his diocese holding important positions, he 
used the following remarkable words: “ The Church of England 
cannot, without violence to her character as a national and histo- 
rical church, refuse to find place for that section of her members 
which, although embracing many shades of feeling and practice, 
is comprehended under the term Ritualists. Tocrush or to drive 
out a'body, consisting of both laity and clergy, which has manifest- 
ed not only a love of high ceremonial but a fervent zeal for the 
spiritual welfare of the people, which has succeeded in awakening 
asense of religion and a love of the ordinances of Christ amongst 
classes of the population which the English Church had utterly 
failed to reach, would inevitably be followed by a feeling of dis- 
couragement issuing in utter spiritual apathy. . . . Ritualism is 
apart of a vast religious movement which has made itself felt 
through the whole Anglican communion at home and abroad. 
During the last forty-five years the Anglican Church, in Eng- 
land, America, and the colonies, has been in the varying throes of 
that movement. It has quickened the whole life of the church, 
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but in so doing it has probed sharply her doctrines and usages, 
her judicial system, and her constitutional relations to the state, 
At such an epoch, to confront any strong development of feeling 
and action with the rigidity of the law produces in states reyo. 
lution, in churches schism.” There can be no doubt that there is 
a great deal of truth in these remarks, especially the concluding 
portion of them, and it is more than probable that the action of 
the Low-Church party in resorting to force will prove the begin. 
ning of the disruption of Anglicanism, and further corroborate 
the well-known maxim of the Right Honorable John Bright with 
regard to the Irish difficulty, that force ts no remedy. From what- 
ever point of view we regard the imprisonment of Ritualistic 
clergymen, we can but come to the conclusion that it is the be. 
ginning of the end. 





HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT. 


BEFORE every man lies a path leading to infinity, 
But the wisest man travels only a short distance. 
— Schiller. 





EXPECTATION AND FULFILMENT. 


THE youth puts to sea with a thousand-masted fleet, 
The old man comes into port on one boat saved from the wreck. 
— Schiller. 








REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. 


REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE 


MADE TO A DEVOUT SERVANT OF OUR LORD, CALLED MOTHER 


JULIANA, 


An anchorete of Norwich, who lived in the days of King Edward II]. 








THE SECOND CHAPTER, 


Tuts Revelation did the Lord witsafe* to me, 
A simple creature and unlettered as I be, 
And yet in deadlie flesh. 
In year of Grace the thirteen hundredth seventie third, 
Upon the fourteenth daie of Maie, I saw and heard 
What did my soule refresh. 
Poor creature as I was, three gifts I humbly sought, 
Which fro my youth had alway been in thought, 
And subject of my praier. 
The first wish was to have the Passion brought to mind; 
The second praied I sicknes bodilie to find ; 
The third three woundes to bear. 
Me thought my feeling in the Passion was some deale, 
But yet, by grace of God, I longed it more to feel, 
And see its verie sight. 
Me thought I would that time have been with Magdalene, 
And other Jesu’s lovers present at that scene 
Who witnessed his sore plight ; 
That with them I might view the Passion bodilie, 
And all the dreedful paines he sufferéd for me, 
And with them him bemoan. 
For that like them I verie dearlie lovéd him; 
Though of his cup of woe | could not sip the brim, 
Yet wished ’twere all mine own. 
None other sight ne shewing did my soule desire ; 
For to be saved at last I did in sooth aspire 
Because of God’s mercie. 
I had none other meaning save this one alone— 
To have more mind of Jesu’s Passion, and bemoan 
His sufferings for me. 
The second to my contrite heart did freelie come— 
Not seeking it ne fearing it as wearisome— 
A sicknes unto death 


* Witsafe—vouchsafe, 
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So travellous and hard that | should undertake 
All Rites of Holie Church and seem to quite forsake 
My hopes of life and breath. 
As well might ween myself that I had come to die, 
And eke the like appear to others standing by, 
And think me at mine end. 
For I would have no fleshlie comfort left to me, 
Ne earthlie life ne hope, but verie agonie 
Almost my soule to rend ; 
All paines as great and sore as verie death would bring ; 
All bodilie and ghostlie feares my spirit wring, 
And nought be spared of dread. 
That fiendes might tempt me, and by their foul power alarm 
And terrifie me, yet withouten anie harm, 
And be in all but dead. 
And this meant |; for I would wholly purgéd be, 
To afterward live unto God more worthilie 
Because of that disease. 
For I had hoped it might have been to my reward 
When I should come to die to sooner see my Lord, 
If so it should him please. 
I did condition make when offering my praier 
To see the Passion and the sicknes I would bear, 
Therefore said I, in fine: 
“Lord! what I would thou know’st, and if that be thy will: 
But if not, then, good Lord, be pleased, take not it ill, 
For all thy will is mine.” 
This sicknes I did ask for even in my youth 
That it might come to me at thirtie years in sooth, 
If God would it permit. 
The third, by word of Holie Church and grace divine, 
Three woundes in life to have my heart did strong incline, 
Which three are these, to wit: 
The woundes of true contrition and compassion kind, 
With wilfull longing unto God with all my mind ; 
And—as above is writ— 
The twaine I sought with a condition to confirm: 
But this third asked I mightilie withouten anie terme, 
Yet readie to submit. 
These twaine desires passed from my mind and went awaie, 
But that which was the third dwelléd continuallie, 
Nor did me ever quit. 


SPATE a 
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A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE HEIRS ARE DEAD, 


KILLANY was not the most ingenious of plotters, nor, con- 
sidering the experience which his adventurous life had given 
him, the shrewdest and coolest of men. Likes and dislikes were 
rapidly formed in his bosom—shoals which the true Bohemian 
ever avoids—and he gave them cunning but ready expression. 
Where they interfered with prudence, prudence often got the 
worst of it. His natural clear-headedness often yielded to pas- 
sion. Even his own interests were occasionally injured by inane 
attempts to gratify the desire of revenge. Something of the 
"honorable dispositions of earlier years still lingered in him. He 
‘ had still the instincts of the gentleman, and years of criminal as- 
| © sociations had not wholly destroyed them. He could not pocket 
"insult or contempt always, although his training and his interest 
‘urgently insisted. It was to his interest that Olivia should not 
"be made an open enemy. Her influence with Nano was power- 

ful and dangerous, yet not impossible to be destroyed. A little 

patience, a little scheming, and the thing was done. Better and 

closer friends than she and Miss McDonell were parted every 

day by easily-manufactured causes. But Olivia’s silent and un- 

disguised contempt for him stung him into retaliation, and, to add 

to the bitterness of his vengeance, there was the newly-risen fear 
} ofarival in the handsome, virtuous Dr. Fullerton. He scarcely 
waited to reckon consequences. He felt assured that the Fuller- 
tons would find it difficult to stand ‘against a shower of well- 
directed calumnies. Their poverty, their pride, their slight ac- 
quaintance in. the city would dishearten them too much that they 
should enter on a contest with society, which, having once re- 
ceived an idea, never lets go its hold on any consideration. By 
one hasty act he arrayed against himself the doctor, Sir Stanley, 
and probably Nano ; and should the matter be investigated closely, 
and the charge proved false and traced to him, society’s doors 
would be shut against him. These probabilities, in the heat of 
his passion, he looked on with disdain. They were not likely to 
happen. His cunning was of too’high an order to permit him to 
be discovered by means of his own footsteps. The condition of 


his affairs by that time would be so materially changed that if he 
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were discovered he could afford to snap his fingers at his ene. 
mies. Moreover, he had a strong and well-grounded suspicion 
that the Fullertons knew very little of father or mother. They 
never spoke of them, never seemed to have relatives or influen- 
tial friends, and were reticent on their early life. It was just 
possible that in secretly undermining their good name he had 
struck upon the secret of their lives, the skeleton of their closet; 
and if his good fortune really so favored him he was well rid of 
them for ever. Carrying the war into Africa Dr. Killany called 
this movement, but it did not promise to succeed quite as well as 
the expedition which gave rise to the saying. 

He had skilfully entangled Nano in the meshes of his schemes, 
and was drawing her more and more, as the days passed, towards 
the evil act of which they were the preparation. Even here he 
had not acted with great tact, although his judgment was unques- 
tionably good. He was so confident of his thorough understand- 
ing of Nano’s character that he was often led into blunders in her 
regard surprising enough to himself when he examined them 
dispassionately afterwards. Her attachment to good and hatred 
of what was radically evil still puzzled him. He thought he knew 
the strength of her instincts, but it had not entered into his mind 
that she would be willing to surrender her fortune, or its greater 
part, to strangers without a struggle. Her firmness on this 
point, however, had necessitated the fiction of the death of the 
heirs. She had seized upon this door of escape eagerly. It was 
the straw to the drowning man, and, though it lay weakly enough 
in her hands, her frenzied fancy magnified it into a certainty of 
safety. Much as she distrusted Killany, it never occurred to her 
that, interested as he was in the affair, the thing might be a clever 
invention. His own conduct was strangely mysterious. The 
idea had not come to him as a last resort. It had formed part of 
the original plan of action, and had suggested to the scheming 
doctor the newer and more practical idea of settling. the question 
to his own satisfaction, whatever story he determined to offer to 
Miss McDonell. The fact of the death of the children was most 
important to those who expected to have any share in the Mc- 
Donell estate. If they lived it was best to know their where- 
abouts, for accidents might make them acquainted with their 
rights and set them to making inquiries. If they were dead no 
more was to be said about them. It was necessary that the fact 
should be known in either case; yet Killany took no steps in that 
direction. Dead, the heirs could do him no harm; living, the 
danger was too remote to cause him fear, or even uneasiness. 
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The necessity of the hour was uppermost with him, and he 
spent his time and his energies in building an elaborate case, 
strengthened with innumerable forged documents and backed 
by the testimonies of. Quip and Juniper. To Mr. Quip he had 
entrusted the task of finding so much about the children as would 
assist him in making out the required documents; and the deep 
gentleman not only did all that his master commanded, but, going 
further out of pure curiosity, developed some startling complica- 
tions of the game which Killany was playing. Moreover, their 
importance can be suspected when it is known that Mr. Quip 
said no more to his master and did no more for him than he had 
been hired to do, and that the possession of his newly-discovered 
facts left him in a stupid condition for days afterwards. 

Killany was not ready with his papers and witnesses on the 
day appointed, nor for many days, and Nano was too proud to ask 
him the reason, too cautious to show any great interest in the 
proceedings. He delayed the examination partly from policy, 
partly from necessity. The work of preparing printed docu- 
ments and forged letters, of harmonizing the whole scheme so 
thoroughly that she could by no means suspect the trick, and of 
coaching the witnesses, was not so easy as he had imagined, and 
Mr. Quip, who was general superintendent, fought hard for addi- 
tional time in order to perfect his own secret plans, and lied with 
a success and pertinacity that actually disarmed his master. 
Killany wished also to make Nano more eager and more irrita- 
ble. It nettled him to see how well she kept up the ré/e of in- 
diferent observer, and how powerless he was to pull from her 
face the mask of icy composure. It was imperative, too, that the 
impression of McDonell’s madness should seize so well upon the 
minds of outsiders as to float-back to her by a thousand little 
channels. She would then be prepared for the violent measure 
of her father’s incarceration, and would feel that the act was jus- 
tifiable when supported by the suffrages of her friends. He had 
been careful to spread, with all the cunning at his command, the 
report of McDonell’s failing intellect. He had been more suc- 
cessful in concealing his own share in the matter than in doing 
the same in the later scandal of the Fullertons. Society was sur- 
prised one morning to find itself talking quite naturally of the 
fact and commenting on the possible consequences. Where it 
began was not known and could not be discovered. Like an in- 
sidious internal disease it had crept upon them ; the whole system 
was attacked, and it became impossible to discover the causes: 
Society accepted it unhesitatingly when every one talked of it, 
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and came, with the conventional tears, hints, and hidden sarcasms, 
to sympathize with the lady who was to suffer. Nano first per. 
ceived it, not understanding, on the night of the reception, in the 
looks, half-pitying, half-prophetic, cast at her father, in the mys. 
teriously-worded assurances of esteem and sympathy from her 
friends and acquaintances, more than all in the irascible manner 
and eccentric behavior of the merchant himself. 

A strange affection for him had sprung up in her heart since 
his illness. It was unreasonable, she thought, and it annoyed her 
that it came at a time when the old indifference would have been 
soacceptable. Every real or fancied slight on him would have only 
stirred her pride before as an indirect insult to herself. Now it 
pierced her with physical pain and filled her eyes with tears, 
He was old and feeble. He needed her, his child, in his weak. 
ness. He preferred her before the world and his wealth in the 
going down to the tomb. And she was to be harsher to him 
than a stranger. Under the appearance of necessity she was to 
put him in bonds, for caresses give him blows, and for affection 
hatred. She could not have treated her enemy worse. A sea of 
bitterness surged over her heart. 

“ Let them mock at him,” she thought remorsefully ; “ all they 
can do or say will not weigh the weight of a hair against the 
mountain of my ingratitude.” 

With so many influences for good tugging at her will it 
might have appeared strange that she trod so resolutely the path 
leading down to crime. Her own instincts, her education were 
utterly opposed to the course she was pursuing. Her newly- 
born love for her father, her affection and admiration for Olivia, 
the incipient liking for Dr. Fullerton, the utter detestation of 
Killany, were so many chains which bound her to virtue, and 
they were hard to be broken. Yet her Mephistopheles was 
never absent from her side, and, when her resolutions for good 
were about to be taken, put forward in more startling colors the 
losses she was certain to sustain, and assured her that her sin 
would have no influence on her faithful friends. Downward with 
the tide she drifted, and the voice of the tempter would not let 
her thoughts rest for a moment on the desolate ocean waiting to 
receive her into its bosom. 

A clear sky, with the cloud in it no bigger than a man’s hand, 
looked down upon the daring sailor in Bohemian seas—Killany. 
As he planned, so went everything. McDonell was mad, or 
nearly so, the world said; Olivia probably so occupied with her 
own troubles as to need all her sympathy for herself; and Nano 
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was at the point of desperation. With an eye to dramatic effect 
Killany introduced his witnesses and his forgeries at this junc- 
ture. He came in on the afternoon of the day succeeding the 
reception, with a bundle in his hand. 

“Your patience is to be rewarded to-day,” he said, smiling in 
his aggravating fashion. “I must thank you for your forbear- 
ance. I am ready to prove to you that the children of whom we 
have so often spoken are really dead.” 

“| am interested,” she answered briefly, and waited, with her 
eyes fixed on his face, until it should be his pleasure to begin. 

“ As you have been already made acquainted with the leading 
facts in the history of these children,” said Killany, “I shall deal 
only with the circumstance which is of highest and immediate in- 
terest to you—their death. Afterit pleased your father to accept 
the office of guardian for the children of his friend, and to make 
away with the fortune which had been left to them, he put the 
little Hamiltons in American and Canadian schools, and left them 
there until they had yielded to the adverse destiny which meets 
so many neglected orphans. The boy died in his college, the 
girl in her convent, within a few weeks of each other’s death. 
Your father, of course, paid all the expenses of their funeral, but 
took good care that neither the children nor their superiors 
should ever know the apparent relative or benefactor. Here are 
the documents in proof of what I have said.” 

He opened the bundle of papers which he carried and passed 
them over to her one by one. They were a cleverly-connected 
series of forgeries, consisting of letters, declarations, and news- 
paper notices. The letters and declarations were from the supe- 
riors of the college and convent in which the children had re- 
sided, from the doctors who, attended them in their illness, and 
from strangers who had been interested in the orphans. The 
notices were slips from the papers of the neighborhood and time, 
describing or mentioning the death and funeral. In a court of 
law they would not have been worth the value of a pin, but to 
the lady for whom they were intended they had the strength and 
validity of sworn testimony. She read them in silence carefully, 
raising her eyes stealthily at times to note the expression of his 
face. She did not dream of deception. She was wondering only 
what wages he expected for his work, since he was not a man to 
give his services in so important a matter gratuitously. When 
she had finished he said: 

“I have brought one, witness, or rather two, who can throw 
more light on the affair—a Mr. Juniper, whose mother was ac- 
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quainted with the Hamiltons during their stay in New York, 
who remembers to have seen the children, and who attended the 
boy’s funeral some years afterwards. The other is Mr. Quip, 
my assistant. He collected most of the evidence which you now 
see before you. Would you wish to see them?” 

“ By all means,” she answered. “ It does not make so great a 
difference, perhaps, but I shall not have to accuse myself of negli. 
gence in this affair hereafter.” 

The servant was ordered to conduct Messrs. Quip and Juni. 
per from the waiting-room below to the lady’s apartment. The 
two worthies had been awaiting in much bad humor the invita. 
tion to ascend. Juniper was restless and shaky, not concerning 
the falsehoods he was to swear to, but the compensation he was 
to receive. Mr. Quip, cool and indifferent as usual, had endeay. 
ored to excite Juniper’s gratitude to the pitch of presenting him 
with ten per cent. of the promised reward. When that gen- 
tleman refused to be grateful Mr. Quip declared his intention 
of forcing him into the proper state of feeling. 

“Ten per cent. is my price,” said he decidedly, “and you may 
thank your stars that I let you off so easily. If I chose to take 
fifty, couldn’t I do it? If I chose to take all, couldn’t I do it? 
Why be so unreasonable as to grumble at a very reasonable pro. 
ceeding ?” 

And he began to examine the parlor, removing such ornaments 
as were not likely to be missed and could be safely stowed in 
his vest-pocket, Mr. Juniper grumbling the while, but unobservant 
of his comrade’s doings. The servant came to summon them to 
Nano’s presence. 

“T’ll not go,” said Juniper with gloomy determination. “Ten 
per cent. is too much. I'll see Killany.”’ 

“Ten per cent.,” answered Quip promptly, “is too little. | 
take fifteen now, and for every minute you hang back I add five 
to my first demand. If it reaches one hundred, Juniper, I'll do 
the job myself.” 

In so far as real emotional insanity was concerned, there was 
but a slight difference between the asylum-keeper and his crazy 
wards. He glared at the impassive Quip, and was stung to 
fiercer anger by his smiling indifference. 

“ Ten per cent. you can have, money-shaver and poi—” 

Quip’s hand flew to Juniper’s mouth in time to break off the 
utterance of the odious word, and his fingers tightened on his 
throat with deadly vehemence. 

“For the last time, Juniper,” he hissed. “ If you ever utter it 
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again I will not hesitate to do for you what I did for that other. 
Come, you cowardly dog! come.” 

The keeper became silent and lamb-like, and followed him 
from the room. The servant had gone on ahead. Nano was 
not at all impressed by the personal appearance of the wit- 
nesses. Quip’s villany and cunning shone in every line of 
his countenance and in every motion of his lithe, crooked 
body. Juniper’s coarseness and vulgarity spoke quite as dis- 
tinctly and obtrusively. It was hard to distinguish whether 
greater disgust was aroused by Quip’s cool impudence or 
Juniper’s vile cringing in the presence of Killany and Miss 
McDonell. 

“You will tell this lady, Mr. Quip,” said Killany, “the his- 
tory of the investigations which these papers represent.” - And 
he pointed to the documents scattered over the table. 

Mr. Quip plunged into explanations with great earnestness, 
and told his tale with an elaborate elegance that surprised his 
hearers. He was at home in spinning out toa gullible audience 
a well-connected, highly-flavored, and important lie. He dwelt 
on particulars, and rushed into descriptions of scenery with the 
ardor of a novelist. He could not, however, resist his old habit 
of poking fun at his hearers; but as on the present occasion they 
never dreamed of so much impudence on his part, he was left to 
enjoy the laugh alone. Mr. Juniper followed, when he had done, 
and spoke bashfully but explicitly on what he knew of the chil- 
dren. It was even more satisfactory than the testimony of the 
documents. 

“| was intimate with young Hamilton,” he said, in accordance 
with Mr. Quip’s instructions, “and called on him at the college 
quite often. He stayed sometimes at my mother’s house for a 
few days, and once in a long time his sister, a little baby-girl, very 
pretty and loving, was sent down to see him. He was very 
much cut up when she died, and, being a delicate lad himself, it 
told on him somewhat. He died a month afterwards of fever. 
They buried him in the graveyard there, and put a stone over 
his grave. You can see it at any time. It is a good many years 
since then, but the graveyard is kept in tiptop repair and the 
stone is still standing.” 

“Did you ever see the gentleman,” asked Nano, “ who pro- 
vided for those children ?” 

“ But once, I think, ma’am, and my recollection on that point 
is not very clear. I do not remember his name or his face. My 
mother may know that.” 
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“That will do,” said the lady, and the physician motioned 
them from the room. 

There was silence for a long time. Nano was thinking with 
considerable relief of the death of the heirs, and indulging, since 
she could safely do so, in a womanly pity for their mournful fate, 
She had nothing to say to the doctor. He had done his duty, 
He had removed a light obstacle from her path and placed a 
heavier—himself—in the way. She was anxious for him to depart, 
wondering as before when he,would ask compensation for his 
labors, and of what nature would be his demands. Killany, how- 
ever, had much to say, and was quite determined to remain until 
it was said, if she did not imperatively dismiss him. 

“ You are satisfied?” he asked. 

“ Quite satisfied, doctor, and infinitely obliged to you. I may 
retain those papers ?”’ 

“By all means. But I would like to know if this examination 
has not removed some of your scruples against the measures I 
advised some time ago.” 

“ [ may say frankly they have not. I scarcely thought of the 
question since, save to wonder if what you asserted were really 
true.” 

And there she hesitated, and seemed undecided to speak fur- 
ther, for he was looking at her with sharp eyes, as if waiting to 
pick up the first wrongly-chosen word. 

“T hoped,” she continued, when he did not speak, “and I do 
hope still, that when these facts have been presented to my fa- 
ther—” 

“TI beg pardon for interrupting you,” he said, laying one hand 
impressively on her arm, “but that hope is foolish. Your father 
has wrestled with the same idea for years, and it has not shown 
him a way out of the difficulty nor offered any solution of the 
question. The deep-rooted and fiendish superstitions of his creed 
have such power over him that nothing you can say will move 
him from his determination to give the property to the poor. 
The eternal safety of his soul rests on that act, he believes, and he 
is too shrewd a business man, and too sincerely frightened by his 
present health, to leave to you a few thousand dollars at the cost 
of his eternal happiness. If it were to drive you into disgraceful 
and absolute poverty, he would do this thing and rejoice that he 
had done it. He is becoming more irritable and uncertain. His 
business has suffered some not trifling losses by his late blunder- 
ing, and men shake their heads and wonder that he is permitted 
to goon in this way. Some of his eccentricities you have seen 
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with your own eyes. The opportunity of ending the miserable 
uncertainty in which you live is now before you. Seize it while 
you may, for a reaction may come and what is now a work of 
charity may be made a crime.” 

“| understand,” she answered, her coldness increasing in di- 
rect opposition to his warmth and earnestness. “But I must 
think, and I would prefer to be alone. You shall know my re- 
solve shortly.” 

He rose with polite and deferential haste. Her manner was 
unmistakable, and he flattered himself that he knew her moods. 

“As you wish, Miss McDonell. You understand the crisis 
that has arrived in your affairs, and will decide as you ought, I 
feel certain; only remembering that some despatch is required. 
Good-day.” 

He went away directly, and she fell into one of her day- 
dreams over the nearness of the danger and her contemplated 
crime. The overwhelming sadness and disgust that follow upon 
the fall of the virtuous had lately become her portion. When 
alone and undisturbed it gathered around her like a thick, poison- 
ous atmosphere. It colored her thoughts, sleeping or waking, 
with a bloody hue, and her resistance to it filled her with despair 
_and overcame her with physical weakness, as in the case of one 
‘who struggles madly with a nothing. Still, her resolution was 
‘ not weakened by her distress. Some time this terrible deed must 
be done. She was putting it off until the latest moment. She 
was resolved to strike the blow, and could not put her hand to 
the weapon. Under the pressure of so much doubt and dread 
her life was becoming a martyrdom, and her cheeks grew pale 
and her eyes heavy, despite the strongest efforts of her indomita- 
ble will. Her meditations lasted for hours, and to-night the stars, 
her loved stars, were looking in through the familiar window on 
her reclining form, and refiscting themselves in her upturned 
eyes, before she was aware that night had fallen. 

“Madam,” a servant said from the door, “your father re- 
quests your presence in the library.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A THANKLESS CHILD. 


HUMILIATIONS were in store for McDonell. The air which 
he breathed was charged with the lightnings of God, and every 
movement which he made, whether towards good or evil, was to 
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draw down on him the divine punishments, chastening if re. 
ceived in a penitential spirit, damning if the heart still remained 
alienated from justice and truth. In the pride of his slowly re. 
turning strength he had rejected the graces placed by God in his 
way. Bound hand and foot and tongue in the deadly bands of 
paralysis, he had thought that one hour of freedom, one minute 
almost, would be lightly purchased with all his wealth. One 
grace—to speak—was all he asked of God, as Dives asked fora 
single drop of water to cool his burning throat. Our Dives was 
bathed in an ocean, and with renewed force struck the hand that 
gave. He was restored, in a measure, to his old position. His 
opportunities for repentance were many. They came to his door, 
to his table, and thrust themselves upon the privacy of his night. 
ly slumbers; and yet he put them all aside, but not indifferently 
or thoughtlessly, as is the fashion of a devil or a fool. They were 
with him day and night, waking and sleeping. They seemed to 
talk with him, for his diseased fancy gave life and personality to 
every harassing thought. “ You are old,” said one; “take me 
and buy your passageto heaven.” Said another: “ Paralysis may 
come again. Take me; Iam worth three-fifths of your fortune.” 
Anda third cried: “ Itis your last chance. Take any one and you 
‘aresafe.” Poor old idiot! he took none, and was weighted down 
with wearisome remorse through the weeks that followed his 
strange turning away from God ; fretted and fumed over the evil 
he had strength to do in earlier days, and was now too weak to 
turn into good; raged against his daughter that she was not little- 
minded and ignorant and ugly, as one whom change of fortune 
could not affect from pure inability to understand the change; and 
wore himself out in a variety of ways, all more or léss dangerous 
to his delicate state of health. He scarcely knew the meaning or 
the pleasure of a refreshing sleep. Care slept beside him on the 
pillow, and, like Richard in his ten:, he saw in turn the shadowy 
forms of those whom he had wronged. A pale-faced man and 
woman cried in his dreams for justice to their children. Two 
orphans screamed in his ears for the wealth which they had lost. 
His daughter, wan and entreating, besought him with tears not 
to leave herin poverty. In the background always stood a black- 
robed deity in the attitude of a Nemesis, and the sallow face 
wore spectacles and looked very much like the persecuting 
priest. When he awoke in terror, and found it was but a dis- 
agreeable dream, he raged for an hour in the helpless, idiotic 
fashion of an old man and an invalid, and dared not go to bed 
again. 
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“ Poverty,” he would mutter, wiping the cold sweat from his 
brow—‘“ poverty. be hanged! Wailing and screeching not to be 
left poor, when her income will never be lower than twelve thou- 
ganda year! There's an idea of poverty for you! As if her in 
come, like her majesty’s, footed up toso many hundreds a day, and 
was coming down to as many units! Eighteen thousand is not a 
sum to be dropped to a stranger without blinking, to be sure, but 
what is it all compared toa man’s peace of mind, his night’s sleep, 
and—and—I may as well say it, though I don’t want to—and the 
safety of his soul? I can’t get over the look of the priest, posing 
as Nemesis indeed! What won’t aman dream? And I wouldn't 
endure it again fora fortune. Poverty! Pooh! Twelve thou- 
sand a year poverty? I'll send for the priest to-morrow and 
settle the matter for ever. Let her screech for the money. I'll 
not be pestered to death for the sake of paltry dollars.” 

He would sleep peacefully after this good resolution, but still 
did not dare to return to bed. His invalid-chair was comfort- 
able enough, however, and saved him a repetition of his ugly 
dreams, and the morning looked in on him cheery and determined 
as a man could be. But night-thoughts are foolish creatures 
when dragged into the light of day. Like the players of the 
stage, they are all grace, lightness, beauty under the glare of the 
footlights ; the sun has no mercy on them, and shows their hide- 
ous paint, and faded velvets,and paste diamonds with shining im- 
partiality. Resolutions made in thesilence of the night are much 
of the same nature as the mists which gather ona river. They 
disappear with the sun; and so it was with McDonell’s. The 
evaporation was complete. He did not send for the priest nor 
inform his daughter, but went about restless, melancholy, .and 
snappish, biting every one that came in his way, raising many a 
laugh at his eccentricities, and playing more and more into his 
enemies’ hands. 

He had forgotten his famous idea of making the boy whom 
he had defrauded his secretary and son-in-law. The difficulties 
which he should have foreseen at first occurred to him in the 
course of time and daunted him. He was fickle and uncertain in 
his resolves and plans. He thought of many schemes and re- 
jected them as fast as they presented themselves ; but they served 
the purpose of diverting his mind from himself until despondency 
followed. So slowly was he recovering from his illness, so easily 
was he put back a degree on the way to moderate health, so 
severe an effect had the slightest depression of spirits on his sys- 
tem, that he was at last compelled to think seriously of taking 
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Nano into his confidence. Night and sleep were the terrors of 
his existence, for the diseased fancy was never idle. His dreams 
were become more frightful, his resolutions more numerous, and 
the breaking of these a thing of shameful frequency. He saw no 
way out of his misery, and one evening, ina fit of despair, com- , 
manded his daughter’s appearance in the library with the inten- 
tion of revealing to her the nature of the situation. She came 
immediately and found him in a wild condition of feeling, torn by 
conflicting emotions, but firmly determined to dare all in this 
moment. It shook his resolution somewhat to look upon her 
royal beauty and manner, and to think how much of its outward 
adornment, how much of its inward vain satisfactions, he was to 
take away by a single stroke of his pen; and then his mind, re- 
verting to the income she would possess, always forgetful and 
excited now, he blurted out: 

“Pish! Who would call that poverty?” 

She was taking her seat when he uttered these words, and as 
a glimpse of their true significance flashed upon her mental sight 
a slight pallor overspread her face, her lips trembled, and she put 
out her hands in a blind way, as if trying to grasp something. 
He saw it and wondered; but she grew calm immediately, and 
spoke so sweetly that he thought no more of it and prepared to 
open his disagreeable story. His troubled face, the paper in his 
hand, the expression he had just used, forced upon her the belief 
that the hour of trial was at last come; and, half conscious of the 
scene about to take place, she prepared herself, with desperate and 
pitiful calmness, to act her part tothevery letter. Undecided she 
might be at other times, but in the presence of the — 
she was ever on the tempter’s side. 

“] have a very painful and humiliating qontengion: to make to 
you, Nano,” he began in his proudest and haughtiest fashion, 
“and at the same time I must make you acquainted with a mis- 
fortune which will soon be yours and will require all your forti- 
tude to meet. Before I begin my sad story let me ask pardon of 
you that to the neglect of years I must add a finishing touch in 
depriving you of a great part of the only favors which I ever be- 
stowed on you—I mean your wealth and social standing.” 

“T beg of you, sir,” she said, with a coolness that astonished 
but did not reassure him, “to come to the substance at once. 
Are we ruined and beggars?” ; 

“ No, not so bad as that,” he replied, much relieved; “ but cir- 
cumstances have lately occurred which make it necessary that I 
should surrender part of my estate in justice to others. It is the 
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greater part, Nano, but it will not leave you poor. You will not 
be compelled to leave the circle to which you belong, but your 
fortune will be diminished by more than one-half.” 

“] am at a loss to understand, sir, how this can be.” 

“] have written it here.” And he handed her the paper which 
he was nervously fingering. “I could not summon resolution to 
relate with thy own lips the disgrace which I have brought upon 
your name. But it was only just that you should know my rea- 
sons for acting as.I am to act.” 

She took the paper and read the confession, while he watch- 
ed her with eager eyes, dreading, yet submissive to what might fol- 
low. She already knew the pitiful story, but she was anxious to 
see how far the circumstances agreed with Killany’s tale. . They 
were precisely the same. 

“Well?” said her father when she handed back the paper to 
him in silence. 

“1 cannot yet understand ?” was her quiet reply, and it struck 
chilly on his heart, “ what possible effect this can have on our for- 
tunes, unless the children are alive.” 

“You do not understand?” he gasped in astonishment. 
“Nano, you do not understand that we cannot retain what be- 
longs to another, and, though we may have used it as our own 
for years, we are bound to make restitution.” 

“ Are the heirs alive?” she asked. 

“It matters nothing,” he answered quickly. “If they are not 
alive to receive their own it goes to the poor. I cannot escape 
restitution in that way.” 

“ And you would give the wealth which for twenty years you 
have guarded, increased, and grown gray and paralytic over to 
the beggars in the street, or to the priest whose debts demand 
such windfalls; and you would leave me, your daughter, brought 
up in the splendor which this house displays, with diminished 
income, to be laughed at and lorded over by the vulgar rich 
rabble of the city. Father, are you dreaming or are you mad?”. 

“I wish it were one or the other,” he said in a feeble way, 
“that I might wake to know it was not my daughter who utter. 
ed those words. My honesty was brittle enough, God knows, 
‘but it had life. Yours seems dead. And still I forget, poor 
girl, that you have been bred a pagan, and what can you know 
of honor or justice as the Christian knows it?” 

He bowed his head in his hands like one stunned, and Kil- 
lany’s words, “She would barter her soul to retain this wealth,” 
seemed burned into his brain. Her emotion was not less severe, 
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but her determination was invincible. She had begun the 
hideous drama, and would play it to the one 

“Do not excite yourself, sir,” she said, “over a phantasy, 
But it is as well for you to know that I will not submit to any 
such disposal of your property. It is yours to do with as you 
please, but I shall make strong opposition, and, if the world says 
rightly, I shall be successful.” 

He lifted his head, and looked at her with a face more hag- 
gard than when he had lain on his sick-bed. His command of 
words and his pronunciation were not of the best since his illness, 
and in times of excitement these defects became more apparent. 
His voice was thick now as he sternly said: 

“What do you mean, woman? Do you dare to threaten your 
father?” 


“] beg your pardon. I meant no more than I said,” she an- 
swered as calmly as before. 

“ Then know,” he cried in a passion, bringing one hand down 
on the table with a violence that set the papers dancing, “that 
every cent of this money shall go to those to whom it belonged. 
By the heavens above, girl! if you are not honest from choice, 
you shall be so from necessity. [am master yet.” 

“JI do not dispute it, and let me beg of you to lower your 
tones, father. The servants have ears, and, if they allow a little 
for your condition, it is possible to say too much.” 

' “For my condition?” he muttered suspiciously. “ What is 
there in my condition to allow for?” 

She hesitated. Was it necessary to add to his suffering by 
informing him of the slanders which circulated concerning him 
in the world? She was very hard with him, and felt as if she 
could be harder and more cruel yet. A demon of cruelty had 
possession of her. 

“ The world says of you, sir, that you are mad, or fast becom- 
ing so. Business men are afraid to deal with you, since every 
act of yours may be called in question hereafter. And this pa- 
per ’—she picked up the confession and laid it on the coals of 
the grate—“ would probably be of as much value ina court as the 
ashes into which it has turned. Judge, then, of the manner in 
which this story would be received by the world, and, if you are 
wise, put it aside for ever.” 

It was not a pleasant fact even for her to tell or for him to re- 
ceive, and the manner of his receiving it was harder yet to bear 
unmoved. His face grew stony and whiter, his lips were set, his 
eyes glaring, and his whole manner one of concentrated horror. 
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He held out his hands involuntarily towards her. If the world 
treated him harshly she was his only refuge, and she had feared 
this appeal. 

“Do you believe it?” he moaned. “O Nano! do you believe 
it?” 

“J do not wish to. But after so strange, so improbable a 
confession as you have made to-night, and the mad, chimerical 
scheme of restitution which you have planned, my faith is con- 
siderably shaken. Say it is all a mistake, father "—and she put 
one hand on his arm, and looked into his face with an expression 
so hard to resist—“ say it is a blunder, a mere freak of your fancy, 
and I shall believe without doubting in your sanity.” 

He looked down coldly but blankly into her face. 

“So the devil would look,” he muttered, “ when tempting me 
tosin. I could not do that, Nano; I could not do what you ask, 
for then to myself I would be worse than mad. Ah!” with sud- 
den, fierce recollection shaking off her hand, “I have been nurs- 
ing a viper all these years, and now it stings me into madness. 
It was hard enough to withstand temptation as I did in the last 
few weeks, but there was a triumph in resisting until Satan took 
your shape, Nano. O God! it is your turn now.” 

“You are mad, I believe,” she said curtly. 

He did not answer, but remained staring silently into the fire. 

“Paralysis was nothing to this,” he muttered to himself, and 
every word pierced her like a knife, “‘ and hell could not be much 
worse. These shrunken, maimed limbs and this thickened 
tongue have been’ made so for her sake, and now—” 

He turned and faced her without finishing the sentence. 
“Listen,” he said. “I have been told that you do not believe 
in God or in the existence of a soul. Had I done my duty 
to God and you, you would have believed otherwise. As it is, 
hear and remember these facts, and profit by the lessons they 
contain. 

“TI was brought up in the Catholic ‘superstition,’ and I left it, 
not from conviction, but from the love of wealth, and power, and 
high standing in the world. 

“T had been a good, pure, honest man while I remained true to 
my Own principles. I knew and felt and relished the responsibili- 
ties of a husband, a father, and a Christian. But the moment I 
deserted those principles—and they are embodied in the Catholic 
faith—I forgot everything but the golden calves which I wor- 
shipped. 

“Jl allowed your mother to live a cheerless, unwifely life, to 
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die a peevish, sin-laden, despairing woman, who, not enjoying life, 
still had no hope in death. 

“| robbed my friend and his helpless children. 

“I left my daughter to the care of religious hybrids, who 
brought her up according to the maxims of all the blasphemous 
fools that ever prosed under the cloak of humanity, wisdom, and 
truth. 

“ Now mark my punishment. 

“ When I would undo a part of the evil which I had done 
the world calls me mad. I wish to return to my church, to pur- 
chase my eternal safety with the world’s gold and the heart's re. 
pentance, and lo! my daughter turns upon me, and weighs the 
eternal happiness of the man who gave her life with the pitiful 
opinions of her pet society acquaintances. The education which 
I gave to myself I have unwittingly given to her, and the results, 
I suppose, will be the same. I have sinned in my love of gold, 
and so will you. This is my punishment—to be accounted mad, 
Will it, too, be yours? 

“Now, on your principles, Miss McDonell, atheist, free. 
thinker, judger of God in his motives and actions, how do you 
account for all these chances?” ' 

“On the strength of your madness, sir,” she answered, .trem- 
bling; “for if you were not mad before you are at this mo- 
ment.” 

“ Mad—yes, for ever mad,” he said, putting his hands to his 
forehead. “And Killany was right after all. Well, you area 
finely-matched pair. You will put me in the asylum yet.” 

“T have nothing in common with that man. He is here by 
your permission, and not to my pleasure.” 

“ Then let him go, in God’s name, and do you follow as speed- 
ily as you may.’ 

She rose and walked to the door. 

“You will forget this rash idea of restitution, father. You 
are rapidly recovering from your illness, and such excitement as 
you have endured this evening does you only injury.” 

“Yes, I was excited,” he answered dreamily. “Oh! I must 
have been. Come here, Nano.” 

He took her hands when she stood by his side, and looked 
with an old man’s beseeching helplessness into her eyes. 

“ Does the world really say that I am mad, Nano?” 

“Tt does,” she answered with not aepeenney gentleness, for 
her heart was very sore indeed. 

“ And, Nano, do you think that I am mad?” 
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“J would not hesitate in saying no, father, but for what has 
happened to-night. Were you in true and solid earnest?” 

“] should be mad indeed if I said otherwise. But, O my 
child! be kind and straightforward with me as I have not been 
with you. If the world turns against me I have but one refuge 
onearth. There is another whom I have betrayed and dare not 
jook up to until I have done right and atoned. Nano, I am dy- 
ing. My days are numbered, and will you not help to make my 
last hours easy for me? You will be alone when I am dead. 
You have no relatives, and I pray you that as you would wish to 
die in the arms of those who love you, so to let me die.” 

“And so you shall, father,” she said, kissing his forehead ; 
“only forget to-night.” 

“ Ah! away with you,” he almost shrieked, flinging her from 
him with a violence that was terrible to see. “You are not my 
child, but a foul, unnatural thing, caring more for my gold than 
forme! A thief, if you could and dared! Out, out! I say.” 

She went away calmly enough, though her face was white 
from the indignity which he had put upon her, a woman. 

McDonell raised his hands to heaven in silent invocation. 

“It is done at last, and thank God!” he said. “I shall send 
for the priest to-morrow and make the final arrangements. My 
sorrows are ending, but hers are beginning, and Heaven alone 
knows where they will end.” 

The bell rang for dinner, but neither father nor daughter 
came to the table. McDonell was busy arranging his papers, and 
Nano, worn and disgusted, eaten up by remorse, anguish, and 
despair, yet more than ever determined to hold on to the pro- 
perty, walked the length of her room in sad meditation, vainly 
endeavoring to devise some less violent means than the asylum 
for quieting her father. 


CHAPTER XVII. t 


“On ICE.” 


KILLANY called the morning after the library-scene, and found 
awaiting him a woman of a far different temper than he expected. 
He had left her in doubt the preceding evening ; she was all de- 
termination to-day, and related what had taken place with a 
frankness, a vivacity and earnestness she had not shown him for 
an indefinite period. It puzzled him still more, however, in her 


regard. He feared that her manner was forced and intended to 
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deceive. He had allowed her a certain time in which to come to 
the mark, and she had anticipated him. He was not a man who 
liked to change his rules of action for every incidental exception, 
no matter how severely they injured the substance of the rule: 
and in this much again he was not a Bohemian. He had tested 
by long experience the efficacy, strength, and correctness of his 
methods. He had found, too, that if adherence to them in all 
cases sometimes brought about losses, departure from them had 
in several instances brought him greater losses. He listened to 
her tale, and observed her changed manner with considerable of 
disquiet and unexpressed suspicion. 

“ And now,” said Nano, in concluding her story, “ the time 
has come for action, yet I am at a loss to know what todo. At 
any moment he may make over this property to the priest, for he 
was so angered by my opposition that he seemed prepared for 
any rashness.” 

“You must put him under guard at once,” Killany answered, 
proposing the bold scheme more with a view of testing her sin. 
cerity than with the expectation of having it accepted. “ His let- 
ters and messages must be intercepted and visitors excluded. 
The time is ripe, for the world, and even his own household, is 
persuaded of his insanity.” 

The faintest pallor came into her lips, and she flushed slight- 
ly afterwards; but, conscious of Killany’s sharp gaze, she became 
immediately calm again. 

“ You mean to have him guarded here?” 

“Yes.” 

“But do not forget that the admission of strangers would 
excite his suspicion.” . 

“ There is no necessity for strangers. His valet will make an 
excellent keeper, for the fellow is frightened enough at the reports 
of your father’s insanity. He will keep out visitors, and hand 
you all letters entrusted to him. I will advise, as his physician, 
that your father remain in absolute retirement for a few days. If 
he suspects what is occurring, and becomes violent, then more 
stringent measures must be taken. A few days’ time and one or 
two outbursts of rage will be enough to give him the manner of 
a madman. The physicians may do the rest.” 

“You are too bold,” she said coldly. “I have not yet con- 
sented to these violences.” 

“Then this first violence is totally unnecessary,” he replied 
decisively, “if you do not intend to go further. All is over if 
you hesitate fora moment. Once he discovers his position, you 
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must either release him or put him in perpetual confinement. 
Let the first happen and you will never be able to put him in 
safety ; for his friends will gather round, and easily destroy, by 
determined opposition, the present impression of his madness. 
There is no medium, Miss McDonell, and the alternative is the 
loss of your property.” 

She could not but feel the truth of his words, and if she pre- 
tended to doubt and consider it was merely to gather strength 
and outward composure for the shameful consent she was about 
to give this man. Before him she wished never to betray the 
faintest emotion. Hitherto she had looked upon him and his 
plottings with feigned indifference, and this he had borne with pa- 
tiently, hopeful for such a moment of triumph and compensation 
asshe was now compelled to offer. Henceforth she must appear 
in the vé/e of his co-conspirator, and the bitter humiliation of such 
an alliance was forcing her proud heart to the dust. 

“Do as you wish,” she said at last, with affected carelessness, 
“and let there be no bungling.” 

“That I can promise you,” he said, lowering his eyes to con- 
ceal the wicked, malicious joy that shone there. “I have not yet 
made any blunders. You may trust me.” 

After some further but important conversation he left. 

Olivia called in the course of the day with the news of a skat- 
ing-carnival to take place the next evening. The little lady was 
not as brilliant as usual, and there was a suspicion of heaviness 
in the eyes that ever sparkled cheerily. For the first time in her 
life a real, blasting sorrow had come upon her, and the young 
heart felt.the suffering keenly. With the silent, enduring cour- 
age of a woman, counselled by Mrs. Strachan, whom Killany had 
so unluckily fallen upon as the greatest gossip he knew, sustained 
by the fear of consequences to her brother if the story went 
abroad, she went on her way as before, carrying a smiling face 
and a gay manner to hide her sorrow. If she was sad, however, 
Nano made up for it in the forced gayety which she assumed. 
Ordinarily cold and reserved, remorse, like the blaze of a polar 
sun on the ice-fields, thawed her into unnatural cheerfulness. 
Olivia sat puzzled and overwhelmed at this new side to her 
friend’s character, listening to her rapid and wandering speeches, 
and mystified by the slightly-flushed cheeks and burning eyes. 
A chill struck upon her heart, for she could not reconcile this 
phenomenon with true peace of conscience. 

“ And there is to be a carnival,” said she, “and you are anx- 
ious that I should go with your party? Of course I shall be 
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happy. Sir Stanley is excellent company, and your brother, al. 
though perhaps a trifle grave, can talk metaphysics and transcep- 
dentalism. I know one thing that will please you: Killany wil] 
not be there. He is pressed with business and cannot come,” 

“ It makes but little difference,” Olivia answered, with a lump 
sticking in her throat. “I choke when his name is mentioned or 
when in his presence. He cannot do me more harm present than 
absent, and I am sure he will do as much as is possible in any 
place. And now, leaving all disagreeable subjects aside, what 
are you going to wear? Something dreadfully cultured, and un. 
intelligible, and pagan, I am sure.” 

“ Diana is to be my réle: black velvet and gold trimmings; 
moon-and-star crown; bow and quiver of arrows over my shoul- 
der.” 

“That is better than to appear as an Indian goddess with an 
unpronounceable name—a veritable what-is-it, comprehensible 
only by the elect of culture. I am going as a Swedish girl in a 
winter costume. Sir Stanley is anxious to find out what I shall 
wear. The foolish fellow would actually array himself in a cor. 
responding habit, if he knew.”’ 

“Which would be quite proper, and no doubt he will dis. 
cover it. It will not make a great difference as to a certain 
event.” 

“T suppose not,” Olivia said meditatively, and with another 
throat-spasm. 

Something in her face recalled to Nano the evening of the re- 
ception. 

“ Ah!” she suddenly exclaimed, “ how could I have forgot- 
ten it?” . 

“ Forgotten what?” 

“The night you went home so distressed from the reception. 
Do you remember what you said tome? I have thought of it 
so often since, and it has worried me unaccountably.” 

“I should not have spoken as I did,’’ Olivia said hastily. 
“Something did happen, but I must ask you to wait a little be 
fore I tell you.” 

“T will wait just five minutes. You have grown thin and pale 
in a few days, and have lost some of your old cheerfulness. 
Child, I ought to know the cause of this trouble, since it happened 
within my walls.” 

“There is no present need of your knowing, Nano. I could 


not open my lips now even if I wished; but believe me, you shall 
hear all in good time.” 
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Her embarrassment was so great and painful that Nano for- 
pore to press her further, and the conversation turned to other 
subjects. When leaving, Olivia offered, according to custom, 
her hand and cheek to her friend ; but, to her surprise and grief, 
Nano managed to reject both in the gentlest and cleverest 
manner. 

“IT have offended her by my reserve,” she thought sadly, as 
she went down the stairs; and being very sick at heart, and 
overweighted with the burden of her own sorrow, this new bit- 
terness welled up from her heart to her eyes and sent her home 
weeping quietly behind her veil. But Nano, with her hands 
clasped tightly over her breast, uttered the true reason of this 
apparent coldness to her friend. She looked upon herself as a 
guilty, sin-stained thing, unworthy to breathe the same air with 
so pure a creature as Olivia Fullerton. 

“ Never again until I have atoned,” she said, staring hard at 
the pallid woman reflected in the glass—“ never, never again to 
clasp that innocent hand or touch those pure lips with mine! 
What a terrible fate have I chosen for myself! Yet who will 
know, and when I am dead what will it matter? For there is but 
rottenness after death, and saint and sinner are served alike in 
the grave. If it were true—but no, there is no God, no God, no 
God!” 

The last words were more a question than an assertion. The 
divine truth was struggling fiercely for a footing in her soul. 
She wrung her hands and looked at them as Lady Macbeth look- 
ed at hers, stained with dream-blood, and with her she almost 
screamed : 

“ All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.” 

Then her mood changed. She grew angry at her own weak- 
ness, and tried to force upon herself the mask of indifference; 
tried to reason her meditated sin into an act of justice and even 
pity ; tried to laugh at the whole affair as a very ordinary pro- 
ceeding over which she was making herself ridiculous. 

“Poor little hand! You have sinned no more than to raise 
yourself against one who in his craziness would rob your mistress ; 
who gave her life, and. riches, and honor, only to sink her into a 
deeper abyss of death, and poverty, and shame ; who taught her to 
love with her whole heart this which he would now deprive her of 
for the sake of a superstition. The world will say you have done 
well, and there is no other to judge or know. For there is—no—” 

Her head fell on her breast, and the tears of vexation fell 
from her eyes. She did not utter her blasphemy a second time, 
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and she could not; for on the pages of her heart was written in 
fadeless characters the truth she would fain have denied. 

“ Am I deserting my belief?” she muttered. “Am I yielding 
to this superstition? Oh! this Olivia and her brother are my bad 
angels. If I did not know them what would I care for this plot. 
ting of Killany’s or its result! I will forget them. They shall 
not be my Mentors. But oh! to forget my own heart. To put 
away all that is really good and lovable about me—can I do that 
and live?” In her anguish she sat, as she had often done before, 
for hours in meditation. 

The next evening, when she was dressing for the carnival, 
Killany came in hurriedly and sent up an urgent message. She 
came down to the hall in her brilliant costume, and electrified 
him. 

“ Ah”—and the tone of his voice was not of the sweetest— 
“you are going to the carnival? ‘I must put off my business 
until to-morrow.” 

“Tf you would be so kind. I expect my party every moment.” 

“ Mrs. Strachan, I suppose.” 

“She will be there, of course,” was her direct evasion, “in 
some hideous dress—military it ought to be, or male attire of 
some kind. The general is, you know, a good skater and a good 
gossip. She is kind-hearted, too.” 

“Extremely so. I may say good-evening.” 

“ But you have not noticed my dress.” 

And she stood away from him, and let him see it in various 
lights and positions. 

“It is very brilliant,” he said, pleased at her graceful fami- 
liarity. “ Not so complete as it might be, perhaps. There is 
one ornament lacking: a gold-haired Apollo, or, if it suits you, 
another Orion.” 

“T shall meet many of them, no doubt. What a pity you are 
not coming!” 

“lI regret that business is pressing. Permit me. Good- 
evening.” 

He bowed himself out, chagrined at he knew not what, and 
raging with very well-defined jealousy. , 

A little later came the maskers of the carnival: Sir Stanley 
in his Swedish peasant habit, Olivia as she had described herself, 
and the grave doctor in the charming holiday dress of a twelfth- 
century gallant. They drove off, laughing very heartily at the 
grotesque combination of costumes, and were soon in the midst 
of the weirdest throng that ever the frozen bosom of the bay had 
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porne. It was a clear moonlight night, without wind or heavy 
frost, and not too cold to permit of a long, quiet talk after the 
limbs had been loosened and wearied with skating. This was the 
first note which Sir Stanley took of the scene. A circle of ropes 
and guards shut off the maskers from the broad expanse of the 
bay, and over this spot fell the glare of a thousand torchlights 
and colored lanterns. The assembly was already large—too large 
for a quiet talk, Sir Stanley observed—and ridiculous as such 
assemblies usually are. The anachronisms in the costumes and 
their grotesque contrasts kept the ladies in subdued but con- 
tinued laughter. 

“There is our devil,” said Olivia to her companion, as the 
character glided by with the proverbial tail over his arm; “ what 
alabor you would have exorcising him!” 

“If it were to be done according to ritual, yes,” said the 
baronet boastfully ; “ but otherwise, why,no. Give me your hand 
and let us proceed with the aéandon suited to our character. I 
am going to startle you when we reach the retired corners.” 

“1 don’t wish to be startled,” said Olivia decidedly, but with 
a beating heart, “and therefore I shall not go into the retired 
corners. It doesn’t become even a peasant-girl to be wandering 
in dark places.” 

“ As you please. I can and will startle you here just as well, 
only it occurred to me that for your own sake you would prefer 
to be unobserved.” 

Olivia knew not what to do or say in her distress. It was 
very clear that Sir Stanley was going to propose, and, although a 
few days earlier she would have hailed the event with simple 
and single-hearted joy, it was now become a most painful pro- 
ceeding. Diana and her cavalier flew past in as high spirits as 
two eminently grave persons could be, and she made a vain effort 
to draw them to her side. The devil, with horns and tail pro- 
minent in the moonlight, was slipping over the ice ahead, and it 
rashly occurred to her to engage him in conversation. But as 
there might spring up an occasion of exorcising for Sir Stanley, 
she wisely restrained herself and submitted to fate. 

“Would you not please wait,” she said humbly, “ until later 
in the evening? I did not expect very much pleasure from the 
carnival, but you will destroy it all if you speak as you intend.” 

_. “Your words are anything but encouraging,” said he, start- 
ing; “and since you seem to understand so well what I am going 
to say in the dark corners, come, sister, and hear it at once.” 

There was nothing but to obey, for Sir Stanley’s voice was 
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rather imperative in sound. They left the charmed circle of the 
maskers and glided away into the blue, silvered twilight beyond, 
The moonlight fell in a shower on the ice. In the distance 
twinkled the lights of the island, behind them gleamed the city’s 
fiery eyes, and from an illuminated spot came the sounds of 
music and happy voices, and the flash and glitter of gaily-attired 
forms, misty and pleasant asa dream. Around them was a desert 
scattered with parties of two as far as possible from one another, 
and moving with spirit-like ease and gracefulness. 

“ Olivia,” began the baronet, when they had gonea convenient 
distance, “I believe you have understood, at least within the last 
few weeks, the attentions I have been paying you. You have no 
doubt heard the opinions of other people on the matter, and, as 
you did not discourage me, I have hoped that my suit was not 
disagreeable. I ask you now to be my wife.” 

“TI do not know what to answer,” said she, with a sudden 
burst of weeping. “I cannot tell, Sir Stanley, whether I shall or 
not.” 

This answer was a poser for the baronet, although he had an 
idea that it was not precisely unfavorable. He was silent for 
some time, not a little disturbed in his efforts to think the matter 
into shape with the lady sobbing at his side. 

“Yes or no,” he argued, “is the usual answer. This must be 
a mean of some kind. Perhaps it signifies ‘1 want to, but I can- 
not ; circumstances will not permit.’ And what could be the mat- 
ter with the pretty thing? Egad! I am off my balance mentally 
as well as sentimentally, and if I am not set right again I should 
like to select a convenient air-hole and end the programme with 
an attempted but unsuccessful suicide.” 

“Your answer, Olivia,” said he aloud, “is rather ambiguous. 
I love you, dear, and I thought you might have loved me a 
little.” 

“So I do—very much,” murmured she, with a blush that 
would have entranced him had it been daylight. The baronet 
was intoxicated at this confession, and very naturally trembled. 

“You frighten me, Olivia. If you love me—and I thank you 
a thousand times for that sweet saying—why can you not tell if 
you will marry me? It is mysterious and dreadful.” 

“I know it, Sir Stanley, But I must ask you to wait for just 
the shortest time, and be patient until I can discover something I 
wish to know.” 

“Something you wish to know?” repeated the astonished gen- 
tleman. 
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“Is that so very wonderful?” she replied, with a touch of the 
old sauciness. 

“Oh! no, Olivia, notat all. But I trust it is nothing—of course 
it isn’t.” 

“Concerning you, Sir Stanley? I never doubted your good- 
ness, and kindness, and honesty. It is about myself, and you will 
have to wait so short a time until I am able to say yes or no.” 

She choked again at the thought of uttering the sad negative, 
which circumstances might make a necessity. The baronet, quite 
overcome, wished to appeal to the stars or to do some other fool- 
ish thing in testimony of his inability to survive an adverse 
answer. However, a sensible silence intervened. They skated 
slowly round in a limited circle, until Olivia expressed her wish 
to return. 

“ At least I shall always know that you loved me,” he said as 
they glided away; for he had been thinking of the mournful 
possibility of a parting, simply to enjoy in fancy the luxury which 
he imagined would never be afforded him. Very hopefully they 
returned to the revellers. They passed an absent-minded pair 
taking the direction of the open bay. 

“ By the gleam of gold and the rustling of silk,” said Sir Stan- 
ley, “ I would take the gentleman for Harry.” 

“And I know,” said Olivia, with scarcely a joy-tone in her 
' words, “that the lady is Nano. Do you not see her quiver and 
bow?” 

“What a learned conversation they must be having! She will 
quote Voltaire, Emerson, Goethe, and Taine. He will bury her 
under St. Augustine and Brownson. We can even hear what 
they are saying.” 

They stopped to listen. The doctor’s deep and penetrating 
tones were easily heard at a long distance, and Nano’s sweet treble 
floated to their ears as gently as the flight of a bird, but the 
words were not distinguishable. They went on out of sight, and 
the peasants joined the revellers once more. The number had in- 
creased, and the new figures were rather startling. A thin, frisky 
figure in a bird-suit hopped and chirped comically throughout 
the circle, and annoyed Olivia extremely by his attentions, until 
the baronet, observing, threatened to pitch him into his proper 
sphere. A tall form with flowing white hair and beard, clothed 
in furs and glittering with icicles of glass and steel, seemed also 
inclined to pester her with attentions, but took warning by the 
threat against the man-bird, and, after gazing about earnestly for 
some moments, went off lakewards. 
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Nano and the doctor were conversing, with dangerous seri. 
ousness and much sentiment, on various subjects when the fur. 
clad representative of the frozen north flew by on wind-wings and 
glanced at them sharply as he passed. Presently the man-bird 
came skating in the same direction, and, being less careful than 
the other, approached near enough to have the doctor’s fingers 
suddenly and firmly pressed about his throat. 

“You are too bold, Quip,” he said mildly, and Quip’s eyes 
were starting from his head. “ Go back.” 

Without a word, and with his feathers considerably rumpled, 
the fowl stole away, followed shortly by the Frozen North, who, 
as he flew by again, laughed to himself quietly and favored them 
with another stare. 

“ An underbred fellow,” said the doctor. 

“ I shivered when he passed,” said Nano. “Let us go back, 
Dr. Fullerton, for we shall not find our friends here.” 

“T fear that we have not made much of an effort to find them,” 
he laughed. “They are probably returned by this, and we may 
expect some raillery from them on our moonlight search.” 

They met with Sir Stanley and Olivia standing on the outside 
circle and quietly watching the scene before them. There was 
so little animation in their manner and countenances that the doc- 
tor and his partner felt uneasy. They had suspected the baro- 
net’s intention of tempting his fate to-night, and if he had-done 
so it was clear that he met only with disaster. 

“ Well, Diana,” cried Olivia, with forced gayety, “your hunt 
was a long one. What game did you succeed in bringing 
down?” 

“ Only a heart,” answered the doctor in her stead, “and with- 
out using an arrow. The moonlight, the silence, and some other 
circumstances made it an easy victim.” 

“ You act up to your costume, Harry,” returned the baronet. 

“Which is more, I'll engage,” returned the doctor, “than you 
can say for yourself.” 

“True,” said Sir Stanley, with a vexed look ; “ no peasant could 
be as solemn as [| at this moment.” 

“ And none,” repeated Nano, “ could be more solemn than our 
Olivia here.” 

Olivia had suddenly withdrawn her attention from their rail- 
lery. The tone of a voice on the ice without the circle had 
reached her ears, and she was listening, as she listened on the 


night of the reception, to the bitter words the voice framed and 
uttered. 
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“Here? Of course. No society is safe from them. If their 
antecedents were as correct and stainless as the queen’s own 
they could not have greater assurance. You did not hear of it? 
[am surprised. I thought it was known everywhere. The bar 
sinister ison their escutcheon. I cut them long ago, so far as pro- 
fessional etiquette would permit, and I wonder how they have 
stood so long.” 

“That is plain,” another answered. ‘“ When a woman of fash- 
jon and a man of title combine to favor a thing it is sure of suc- 
cess. They are out of my books, however, though they were 
smiled on by her majesty herself.” 

“ The woman of fashion and the man of title will leave quickly 
enough when it reaches their ears. It takes the power of a king 
to make such rubbish popular.” 

The voice stopped there, and she heard no more. The others 
were too busily engaged with themselves to pay attention to the 
loud speaker, but Nano caught his last words. 


“Killany here!” she exclaimed. “I was sure I heard his 
voice near.” 

“Hardly possible,” said the doctor. ‘“ He assured me he was 
not going.” 

“ Why are you so silent, Olivia?” said the baronet. 

“T am cold ”"— she was actually shivering with anguish and 


terror—“ and do you not think we had better return? We have 
been here a good two hours, and the crowd is getting thinner 
now.” 

“Two hours?” said Nano. “ That is not probable.” 

“ But it is a fact,” Olivia replied, showing her watch. “And 
your indifference to time shows how thoroughly you enjoyed it.” 

They left the ice immediately, and in ascending to the wharf 
were passed by an acquaintance, who saluted. 

“Good-evening, Miss McDonell. Good-evening, Sir Stan- 
ley.” 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Hughes,” said the doctor, as the gentle- 
man did not seem to recognize him or Olivia. “ Are you forget- 
ting your other friends?” 

“Ah! to be sure—yes—good-evening,” said Hughes rather 
confusedly, and not waiting to make apologies or explanations. 
Harry could not understand why a warm spot glowed on his 
cheek at this strange manner of address, but Olivia could very 
easily account for the deadly chill which set her shivering again 
and made her clasp the baronet’s arm fiercely. 

“You are slipping,” said he. 
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“ A little,” she answered faintly, and was silent. 

“ Rather a cool way of taking the blunder,” the doctor re. 
marked to Nano. “At least he might have explained.” 

She said nothing in reply, but wondered, and Sir Stanley was 
too busy with his partner to pay much attention to these trifles, 
They reached the carriage and were driven home in apparently 
good spirits. But Olivia was reserved and sad. 

“T wonder what Hughes meant by it?” were the last words 
of the doctor to his sister that night. 

“ He is very well bred,” she answered carelessly, “but he is 
often enough in his cups. He did not seem to be displeased or 
angry, only confused.” 

The answer did not satisfy the doctor, and he bade her good- 
night with a clouded face. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Il. 


IN a former article reviewing M. Fouard’s Life of Christ we 
promised a synopsis of the work. In making this synopsis we 
shall almost entirely confine ourselves to a statement of the au- 
thor’s views, without criticism or discussion. On several im- 
portant points there is a difference of opinion among sound and 
orthodox scholars. M. Fouard’s particular opinions on these 
points are in all cases probable and supported by good arguments 
and authorities. Being satisfied of this, we are content to make 
an exposition of the principal parts of the history of our Lord as 
presented by him, with very slight additions or comments. 

The chronological order of the principal events in the history 
is one of the first points to claim attention. St. Luke furnishes a 
point of departure for the arrangement of this order, by giving 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius as the date of the beginning of the 
public ministry of John the Baptist, and recording the fact that 
Jesus was soon after baptized by him, being at that time about 
thirty years old. Augustus having died in August of A.U.C. 
767, the fifteenth year of the reign of his successor Tiberius, dat- 
ing from that event, begins with August 781 and ends August 
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782. The computation of Dionysius the Little based on this 
supposition is the one which regulated the common use of Chris- 
tendom. It has been long known, however, to be incorrect. It 
is a fact, settled by the authority of Josephus, that Herod died in 
April 750. But if Jesus completed his thirtieth year in the year 
781, or in 782, he must have been born after Herod’s death, which 
contradicts the history of the gospel. He was born at least sev- 
eral months before Herod’s death, and therefore not later than 
the close of the year 749. The year of our Lord 1 begins with 
January 753 according to the common reckoning, which is based 
on the supposition that Christ was born in December 752. This 
cannot be the correct date, and it is therefore necessary to com- 
pute the fifteenth year of Tiberius, not from the death of Augus- 
tus, but from the time when Augustus made him his colleague in 
the empire, viz., from the year 765. 

M. Fouard assigns the year 780 as the beginning of the public 
ministry of our Lord, mcluding in it four Passovers, the first one 
in the April after he had completed his thirtieth year, a second at 
which he was present in Jerusalem, a third from which he ab- 
sented himself on account of the plots against his life, and the 
fourth, with which the time of his death coincided. The differ- 
ence of opinion which exists respecting the date of our Saviour’s 
birth, assigned by some to the year 747 and by others to 740, 
exists also in respect to the year of his death, and there are other 
difficulties relating to the chronology of the events of the Holy 
Week. One principal difference of opinion is on the question 
whether our Lord was crucified on the very day of the Passover 
or on the preceding day. M. Fouard decides for the day before 
the Passover. The entire chronology of the life of Christ, as he 
arranges it, is exhibited in the following table. 


749 of Rome: 58B.C. 25 Dec. The Nativity. 


779 26 A.D. Sept. Ministry of John. 

780 ” he: Jan. Baptism of Jesus. 

780 es a * April. 1st Passover. 

781 28 * April. 2d Passover. 

782 " 29 “ April. 3d Passover. 

783 a i April 7th. 4th Passover and Death of Christ. 


When Christ appeared in Judea, a century and a half had 
elapsed since Judas Machabzeus began his glorious reign as high- 
priest and ruler. Sixty-six years before the Christian era, two 
descendants of the illustrious Machabeean family, Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, who had engaged in war with each other for the 
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crown, made Pompey the arbiter of their quarrel. As the resylt 
of this appeal, Hyrcanus was made ruler of Judea with the title 
of ethnarch, but subject to the Roman governor of Syria, and Jery. 
salem was abased by the entrance of the Roman eagles within her 
walls, and of Pompey himself into the sacred enclosure of the 
Holy of Holies. After his victory over Pompey, Julius Casar 
united Palestine to Idumea under the government of the Idy. 
mean Antipater, under whom his son Phasaél administered the 
affairs of Idumea, and another son, Herod, those of Judea. In 
the year 37 B.c. Herod was made king of Judea by the Roman 
Senate, and forcibly installed by the Roman army. This cruel 
and bloodthirsty but able monarch, while he exterminated the no. 
blest and best of the Jews, and destroyed their national life by a 
heathenish policy, covered the country with superb monuments, 
one of which was the new temple at Jerusalem. The principal 
institution which remained under his reign and survived it, 
though with diminished dignity and power, was the Sanhedrim. 
This was a council of seventy-one members composed of the 
actual and the deposed chief-priests, Scribes of learning and dis- 
tinction who were Doctors of the Law, and heads of tribes and 
families. It was a parliament, a supreme court of justice, anda 
high Academy, at one and the same time, and had really acquired 
predominance over the priesthood, many of whose highest pre- 
rogatives it had, by general consent, assumed. Two great parties 
disputed with each other for the pre-eminence, the Pharisees who 
were zealots for the Law and the Traditions of its Interpreters, 
and the Sadducees who Were gross rationalists and almost total 
unbelievers, though, strange as the anomaly may seem, the ma- 
jority of the priests of superior rank belonged +o their party. 
The nation was in decadence and near its ruin. Piety and moral- 
ity were ata low ebb. Sacred learning was trivial, religious zeal 
was a degenerate and repulsive devotion to minute outward ob- 
servances, associated with an intolerant pride and too often with 
hypocrisy. Patriotism had become fierce and fanatical. The 
great national idea and hope of the coming and kingdom of the 
Messiah had become perverted and degraded into an ambitious, 
visionary and wholly worldly expectation of a temporal and 
earthly monarchy seated in Jerusalem, extending its sway over the 
world, and accompanied by splendor, luxury, abundance and en- 
joyment af all kinds of natural and sensible goods, and bringing 
to the leaders of the Jewish people that power and pre-eminence, 
the possession of which they so much envied the Roman rulers. 
The degenerating process went on rapidly during Herod’s long 
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reign, and the thirty-three years which elapsed between the birth 
and the death of Christ. The change for the worse which was 
taking place during this last period is noticeable in reading the 
simple text of the gospel narrative, and becomes much more evi- 
dent when other sources of information are examined. 

The religious and moral degeneracy of the ruling class and 
the common people of Judea was not, however, universal, and 
did not become desperate, until after their obstinate rejection of 
the true Messiah had consummated their iniquity. The priest 
Zacharias, Simeon, who is thought with some reason to have 
been the.son of the celebrated Hillel and president of the Sanhe- 
drim, Nicodemus, a Doctor of the Law, Joseph of Arimathea, a 
member of the Sanhedrim, Lazarus of Bethany, Nathanael, Gama- 
liel the son of Simeon and Paul’s master, who probably became a 
Christian towards the close of his life, and many others especially 
among the common people, were a different and much better sort 
of Israelites. A still larger number were in that floating, unde- 
cided condition in which they were susceptible of being led and 
persuaded either to good or evil by the example and authority of 
those who for the time had most influence over them, and by the 
general current of opinion and sentiment. 

Not only those Jews who still retained their belief in the pro- 
phecies, but the people of the more remote East, also, were in an 
attitude of expectation awaiting the coming of the great King of 
the Jews. The rumor of this had reached the ears of the Ro- 
mans. Suetonius says that “an ancient and common opinion 
had pervaded the whole East, that it was decreed by fate that 
at that time men of Jewish origin would obtain supremacy.” * 
Tacitus alludes to the same belief and other similar testimonies to 
this common rumor are found in classical literature. 

The political condition of Palestine underwent great changes 
after the death of Herod. This prince left his dominions by tes- 
tament to two of his surviving sons, Archelaiis and Herod Anti- 
pas. Augustus did not, however, respect these dispositions. 
Judea, Samaria, and Idumea were given to Archelaiis, who as- 
sumed indeed the title of king but was obliged to lay it aside for 
the more modest appellation of ethnarch, with a promise of eleva- 
tion to the royal dignity after he had given proof of his worthi- 
ness. The emperor distrusted from the beginning his weak and 
violent character, and after a trial of ten years, during which his 
tyranny provoked frequent insurrections, he was deposed and 


* Suet., Vesp., 4; Tacit., H#st., L v. c. 13. 
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banished to Gaul. Judea was then at first annexed to the pro. 
vince of Syria, at that time governed by Publius Sulpicius Quiri. 
nius. Not long after it received a separate Procurator. During 
the ten remaining years of Augustus, it had three governors in 
succession, Coponius, Marcus Ambivius and Annius Rufus, all of 
whom found great difficulty in maintaining their authority and 
collecting taxes in face of general turbulence and continual sedi- 
tions, which were only put down by military force and with 
much bloodshed. Under Tiberius the country was more tran. 
quil, and during the twenty-three years of his reign received but 
two procurators, Valerius Gratus appointed A.D. 16, and Pontius 
Pilatus, appointed A.D. 26. Annas was High Priest when Gratus 
assumed the government. The latter deposed him and appoint. 
ed successively Ismaél, Eleazar, Simeon, and Joseph Caiphas. It 
seems, however, that although an outward submission was given 
to this exercise of usurped authority, Annas was always recog. 
nized as the legitimate High Priest and continued to govern in 
reality through his substitutes, one of whom, Eleazar, was his 
son, and another, Caiphas, his son-in-law. Pilate’s character wasa 
mixture of just dispositions, ambition and cowardice, and his ad. 
ministration vacillated between a daring and a timid policy, but 
was always irresolute. At length, he retired to Czsarea, coming 
to Jerusalem only at the time of the Passover, when he inhabited 
the fortress Antonia with a detachment of soldiers. During the 
rest of the year, Jerusalem was left to the government of the San. 
hedrim, only the greater causes being reserved to his tribunal, 
which accounts for the power and opportunity of persecuting 
Jesus during his public ministry which the Chief Priests, Scribes, 
and Pharisees enjoyed. : 

Galilee and Perea were given to Herod Antipas with the title 
of tetrarch. He was an indolent and debauched prince, who 
paid little attention to the acts of the ministry of Jesus within 
his dominions, finding nothing in his preaching at which he could 
take umbrage. 

To the north of this province, the country of Bashan, Tra 
chonitis and Iturea constituted the domain of Philip, a son of 
Herod, who was a just and humane prince and a lover of the fine 
arts. Jesus found several times a safe and quiet retreat within 
his dominions. 

Abilene, a region lying at the foot of the Anti-Libanus, ex- 
tending from Hermon to the Libanus, formerly a small kingdom, 
was at present a tetrarchy governed by Lysanias, who, from the 
fact of his bearing the name of the last king whom Antony had 
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dethroned and put to death, is conjectured to have sprung from 
his family. 


It was near the end of the reign of Herod, that the events 
immediately preceding the birth of the Messiah related by the 
evangelists, who received them from the mouth of the Blessed 
Virgin herself and from other immediate witnesses, took place. 
These were so arranged by divine providence as to furnish most 
certain and indubitable proof of the divine origin and mission of 
Jesus, to prepare the way for his appearing in due time with the 
signs and marks of his character as the Messiah upon him, and to 
remain for ever through the testimony of history a principal part 
of the evidence for the credibility of Christianity. This evidence 
was first of all to be given to the Jews, and it came through the 
legitimate channel of the priesthood, of the doctors of the law, of 
the most hallowed institutions of their religion and their nation- 
ality, through a manifest and striking conformity of facts with 
the predictions of the prophets, and finally, through a series of 
miracles culminating in the resurrection, wrought by the Mes- 
siah, in his own name, in the name of the Father, and of the Holy 
Spirit, which were the attestation of God to the truth of the word 
spoken by the Son of Man. 

The most important of the preparatory events which ushered 
the coming of the Messiah was the mission of John the Baptist, a 
priest of the pure Levitical descent, allied by blood also to the 
house of David as a near relative of Jesus, a prophet and the in- 
spired precursor of Christ. His father Zacharias was a priest of 
venerable age and sanctity, his mother, equally distinguished for 
piety, was a cousin of Mary. They lived at Youttah a city of the 
Levitical tribe, not far from Hebron in the midst of the mountains 
of Judea. An angel announced to Zacharias the birth and office 
of his son, while he was offering incense in the Holy Place of the 
temple, the most honorable of all the sacerdotal functions, which 
was performed with the greatest solemnity twice every day. 
The long tarrying of the priest in the sanctuary, contrary to the 
invariable custom of the service which required but a few minutes, 
the loss of speech which he incurred, and his sudden recovery on 
the occasion of the circumcision of his son, his prophetic psalm at 
the naming of the infant, the early signs of extraordinary sanctity 
manifested by John followed by his ascetic life and completed by 
his remarkable though short career as a preacher which was 
closed by martyrdom, all gave to the testimony of Zacharias re- 
specting the divine revelation he had received, and to the witness 


of John respecting the Messiah, a certainty and publicity, amply 
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sufficient to convince both the rulers and the common people of 
the Jews, if they had been upright and piously disposed. 

The authority of Zacharias was sufficient to designate Mary 
as the mother of the Redeemer of Israél. It was, moreover, a 
notorious and undoubted fact, apart from the testimony of either 
Zacharias or John, that Joseph and Mary were of the royal 
family, so that their son was qualified in this respect, as a son of 
David, to inherit his throne. Public records and genealogies, 
which received the authentication of the officers of the Roman 
Empire at the time of the enrolment of Augustus, gave the high- 
est documentary sanction to this well-known fact. The genea- 
logy of Joseph, the reputed and legal father of Jesus, is the one 
recorded in the gospels. Before the law, Jesus was the heir of 
Joseph, but besides this, the descent of Mary from David, and the 
rights of blood which she transmitted to her Son are established 
by the genealogy of Joseph, who was her near relative, probably 
the brother of her father Joachim. 

The birth of Jesus in Bethlehem was another note of the 
Messiah which belonged to him. The visit of the Persian Magi, 
the alarm of Herod, the answer of the Doctors of the Law to his 
inquiries, and the slaughter of the Holy Innocents, all concurred 
to the notoriety and publicity of the fact of the Nativity and 
were added to the other certain indications of the time and the 
person foretold in the Messianic predictions. The witness of 
Simeon, who was probably the president of the Sanhedrim, and 
that of the aged and saintly, prophetess Anna, are two more testi- 
monies of a similar kind. Jesus added another, for the benefit of 
the priests and scribes, when he manifested his wisdom by his 
exposition of the prophets and the law at the time of his visit to 
the temple in his thirteenth year, and John the Baptist finished 
the preparatory announcement by pointing out Jesus as the Mes- 
siah on the occasion of his baptism in the River Jordan. 

The narrative of the Gospel, after recounting the events of 
the first forty days of the Life of Jesus, is almost entirely silent 
concerning the thirty years which elapsed between his birth and 
his baptism. Immediately after the presentation of the child in 
the temple and the departure of the Magi, Joseph was obliged to 
take Mary and her infant son by a hasty flight into Egypt, to es 
cape the jealous fury of Herod. Three days’ journey from the 
mountains of Judea sufficed to reach the valley of Rhinocolura, 
now called Wady-el-Arish, on the borders of the Egyptian terrr 
tory, which was the extreme limit of Herod’s dominion. There 
is no necessity for supposing that the sojourn of the Holy Family 
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in Egypt lasted longer than three months. If the flight took 
place in February of the year of Rome 750, Joseph may have re- 
turned to Palestine in the following May, and must have done so 
within a few months from the date of Herod’s death which oc- 
curred in April, because at the time of his return Archelaiis was 
still in possession of the royai title. 

One other episode in the history of the early life of Jesus is 
narrated, his visit to the temple and discourse with the Doctors 
of the Law, in his thirteenth year. Archelaiis had been dispos- 
sessed two years before, and the Roman officials were administer- 
ing the government, so that the journey to Jerusalem was at- 
tended with no danger. The Jewish doctors were accustomed to 
hold services, on the Sabbath Days, in one of the halls of the tem- 
ple, for the purpose of resolving difficult questions concerning 
the law which might be proposed to them. During the Paschal 
time, great crowds gathered around their seats, curious to hear 
the lessons of the most celebrated teachers in Israél. Without 
the knowledge of his parents, Jesus remained in Jerusalem after 
they had joined the caravan with which they intended to travel 
homewards, and for several days in succession resorted to this 
public school of the Rabbis, where he took occasion by certain 
pertinent questions to attract their special attention to himself 
and thus to obtain the opportunity of giving them in a manner 
comporting with the modesty which suited his age, some whole- 
some instruction in the deeper and more spiritual meaning of the 
Scriptures. M. Fouard refers in a note to Dr. Sepp’s Leben Jesu 
for a fuller account than his own of the persons and surroundings 
of this interesting episode, derived from sources foreign to the 
sacred history and throwing an extraneous light upon it. It is 
so curious and interesting that we will quote it at length, trans- 
lating from the French version of M. Sainte-Foi.* 


“ THE SAGES OF ISRAEL. 


“Among those who sat at this period in the seat of Moses was Hillel, 
who had been the Father of the Sanhedrim, that is the president of this 
senate of the Jews, for thirty-seven years. Before his return from Baby- 
lon, he had done for his own people what Dionysius the Little afterwards 
did for Christians, #.2., made a correction of the Paschal canon, and laid 
down the rules to be followed in fixing the day of the Passover. As a re- 
ward for this work, he obtained the supreme chair instead of the two sons 
of Bethira, to whom it belonged of right after the death of Schemaia and 


* La Vie de N. S. Jésus-Christ, Par le Docteur Sepp, Traduite de l’Allemand par M. 
Charles Sainte-Foi. Paris : Poussielgue-Rusand. 1854. Tom. i, ch, 17, 18 
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Abtalion. If the rabbins are correct in saying that he was forty years olq 
when he returned from Babylon and that he occupied the chair of Israg| 
forty years, he was about seventy-seven (seventy-nine according to Fouard) 
years of age at this time, and died three years (or one year) after the visit 
of Jesus to the temple. He laid the foundation of the Masora;* and he 
gained so high a reputation by this work among the Jews, that they com. 
pare him to Moses. Some of them ascribe to him a life of one hundred and 
twenty years’ duration. 

“After him came Schammai, an illustrious disciple and an adversary of 
Hillel in the school. After Menahem, who was the father of that disciple 
of Jesus who bore the same name, had quitted the Sanhedrim and passed 
over to Herod's party, Schammai took his place beside Hillel as vice-presj- 
dent of the Sanhedrim, and drew to himself a greater number of disciples 
than the latter. Faithful to the maxims of his masters Schemaia and Je- 
huda ben Bethira, who had been the disciples of Joshua ben Perachia, he 
was extremely rigorous in doctrine, and often pushed to the last degree of 
severity the received traditions and opinions. Hillel, on the contrary, who 
followed the doctrines of his own teacher Abtalion who had himself been a 
disciple of Simeon ben Shetah, was more mild and lenient. He allowed 
divorce for any cause, whereas Schammai permitted it, only in the case 
authorized by the text of the law, for the cause of adultery. This explains 
the saying often met with in the Za/mud, ‘ Hillel looses what Schammai 
binds.’ The Lord often came into conflict with both these schools, but 
most frequently with that of Schammai. The two schools agreed in their 
opposition to the Herodians, and in their hatred of the Sadducees who re- 
jected all traditions, but at bottom they hated each other so cordially that 
the disciples of Schammai openly formed a conspiracy against Hillel in the 
temple, provoked his partisans by every sort of insult, and assassinated 
them in their houses, for they were the most numerous and powerful party. 
Nevertheless, the two sects were mutually allied by inter-marriages. Com- 
ing as he did into the midst of this division of the people, of its warring 
sects and hostile schools of doctrine; without giving his sanction to any 
party among them, the divine Messiah chose for his mission that epoch 
which was the most difficult but also the most decisive. 

“Besides these two great masters, there was another distinguished 
teacher, much their junior in years, Jonathan ben Uzziel, who was the 
most remarkable among the eighty disciples of Hillel. The Talmud re- 
counts of him, that while he was studying the Law, birds used to singe their 
feathers against the wings of the angels who gathered around him to lis- 
ten to his words. Jonathan translated into the vulgar Chaldee the histo- 
rical and prophetical books of the Old Testament. Onkelos, also a con-. 
temporary of Christ, at a later period paraphrased the Pentateuch ; and 
Gamaliel, who lived at the same time (St. Paul’s master), prepared the 
Targum (paraphrase) of Job. It is possible, however, that the Targum of 
Jonathan was not finished until after, the death of our Saviour. In fact 
the authors of the Gemara t avow that he did not translate Daniel because 
the death of the Messiah and the epoch of his coming as foretold by the 


* A system of vowel-points, accents, and critical annotations on the original text of the 
books of the Jewish canon. 
+ A Jewish commentary on the Scriptures. 
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prophet corresponded too evidently with the facts in the life of Jesus Christ. 
This translation of the law and the other sacred books was considered by 
some rabbins of that time as a crime equal to that which those Jews com- 
mitted who made the golden calf; because they regarded it as a profana- 
tion of sacred things to make them accessible to the common people. In 
reality it was most suitable to the epoch of the Messiah that the Scrip- 
tures should be translated into the vernacular languages. The divine re- 
yelation was destined to a universal diffusion beyond the limits of Judaism 
among all nations through Jesus Christ, wherefore, the translation of the 
1 Bible was a most fitting means of preparing both Jews and Gentiles for 
the reception of the doctrine of redemption. As this service had been al- 
ready rendered to the Gentiles by the Greek version of the Septuagint, the 
same was performed in favor of the Jews by the translation into the Chal- 
daic language which had superseded the Hebrew. 

“Another member of the council was Bava ben Buta, a great favorite 
with Herod, who spared his life when he made a general slaughter of the 
members of the Sanhedrim. The Jews report that he was the person who 
presented to the king the plan of a reconstruction of the temple, which had 
become dilapidated through age, and was the director of the work of re- 
building the edifice ; he established also afterwards a market for the sale of 
animals which should serve as victims forthe sacrifices, as we shall see later 
on. We may mention also Simeon, the son of Hillel and his successor in 
t the Sanhedrim, the first of the presidents of the grand council who assumed 
the title of rabbin or rabbi. This title of honor was adopted after Hillel 
and Schammai had made a collection of the traditions, and our divine 
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it Saviour was one of the first who bore it. 
e “These were the principal Jewish doctors who sat in the seat of Moses 
d when Jesus at the age of twelve years made his first appearance in the 
y. temple. The seat of Aaron was occupied by the High-Priest Joshua. Next 
“4 to him come Boéthi, the father of one of Herod’s wives, Joazar and Elea- 
1g zar sons of Simeon, who succeeded each other in the pontificate and were 
Ly successively deposed, and Joseph Ellemi, called also Ananus or Annas, the 
“h son of Seth, who became subsequently High-Priest and in that capacity sat 
in judgment upon our divine Saviour. 
a THE MEETING IN THE TEMPLE. 
re- " «We have mentioned in the foregoing chapter the most remarkable 
eit among the chief priests of this epoch. They held their sessions in that 
is- part of the temple which faced eastward, beneath the gate of Nicanor, at 
L0- the entrance of the court of the Jews. On the same side of the mountain 
yn- upon which the temple stood, but at an outer gate which opened into the 
nd court of the Gentiles, and in another hall, the doctors of the law and judges 
the of Israel held their assemblies. The eastern gate and hall were called by 
of the name of Susan from the pagan city of Susa which was represented in 
act bas-relief on the neighboring wall in commemoration of the captivity. 
use “In the interior of the temple, near the court of the women, was held 
the the great school of the synagogue, where the members of the Sanhedrim 


gave their lessons, particularly on Sabbath and festival days, in the pre- 
sence of a great multitude of hearers, and gave instruction to the people. 
From the time of Gamaliel there were three hundred seats arranged for the 
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disciples of the sages and the crowd of auditors remained standing in the 
space behind these seats. Before the time of Christ only the fathers or 
teachers could be seated, and the disciples stood around or sat on the ground 
at the feet of the doctors, as St. Paul relates had been his owncustom. Ney. 
ertheless Jesus having shown himself to be superior to the doctors and the 
Pharisees in the knowledge of the Law, they gave him a seat among them. 
selves as a mark of honor, that he might, like one of their number, resolye 
the questions proposed to him and propose to them others in his turn, 
‘They found him sitting in the midst of the doctors.’ It was customary to 
concede the privilege of sitting in the seats reserved to the doctors, for spe- 
cial reasons, and on certain occasions, to others who were not decorated 
with this title, women alone being absolutely excepted. ‘And behold! ali 
who saw him were astonished, and those who heard him wondered at his 
understanding and answers.’ For his countenance was lighted up by the 
radiance of his divinity, and from his adorable mouth poured forth a stream 
of words full of wisdom. Such was the effect which the Incarnate Word 
produced at the age of twelve years, when he made his first public appear- 
ance before men. 

“Tf it is allowable to compare a mere man with the one who was God, 
we may find an analogous instance of precocious intelligence in the histo- 
rian Josephus. He relates, in his account of his own life, that when he was 
scarcely fourteen years of age, he received a visit from the chief priests and 
civil dignitaries of the city, who came to propose to him some questions on 
the mysteries and the true sense of the Law. The same thing happened to 
R. Eliezer ben Azaria, who was a descendant in the tenth generation from 
Ezra, and who at the age of sixteen was led out of the crowd of auditors 
and placed by acclamation in the highest seat of the doctors. Two centu- 
ries later R. Aschil, the first compiler of the Talmud of Babylon, attained to 
the same honor in his fourteenth year.” 


To the names mentioned by Sepp, M. Fouard justly adds those 
of Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. 

The motive which induced Jesus to perform this extraordi- 
nary action, so singular, and without any parallel during the long 
period of his hidden life, was sufficiently disclosed by himself in 
the words which he spoke to Joseph and Mary: “I must be 
about my Father’s business.” It is easy to deduce from them the 
conclusion that an important service was to be rendered toa 
number of the most distinguished persons in the nation who 
would no longer be living when the time arrived for beginning his 
public ministry. It was fitting that they should be taught and 
enlightened by the Messiah before they left this world. Some of 
them were worthy and prepared to receive this favor and the 
grace which accompanied the instruction they received, and those 
who did not profit by it had the opportunity of doing so offered 
to them. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE BELGIAN SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 


It may not be without some use or interest to examine, in 
their general features, the working and effects of the oppressive 
educational law in Belgium and its recent developments, and 
also more especially the manner in which its action has in a great 
measure been paralyzed, as to its anticipated results, by the en- 
ergy and determination of the Catholic people. 

When the struggle began the respective forces were utterly 
unequal in a material point of view. All the pecuniary advan- 
tages afforded by the budget of the state, the funds of the com- 
munes (compulsorily applied), the power of confiscation of school 
buildings and appropriation of endowments, were (as they have 
continued to be) in the hands of the anti-Christian ministry ; while 
the Catholics had nothing beyond their private resources, already 
heavily taxed to support the administration of the Loi de Malheur, 
as this law has been called by the Catholics of Belgium. And it 
was under these circumstances that the latter found themselves 
obliged to build, furnish, and provide for hundreds of schools, to 
pay a numerous Zersonne/, and to admit poor children without 
payment, while, in order to meet these various charges, they had 
nothing to trust to but public charity. They did not despair, 
however, put resolutely set themselves to collect supplies. 

One of the regulations established by the clergy and school 
committees as essential in the collection and employment of the 
funds, which has proved a very important one, is the almost abso- 
lute localization of the collections, and also of the expenditure. Each 
locality has had to depend, in the first place, upon itself, and, with 
scarcely any external aid, to meet the cost of its own Catholic 
schools. Thus, while each school committee took means to pro- 
vide funds from the voluntary offerings of the inhabitants, it at 
the same timé regulated the expenditure according to the needs 
and wishes of the parish, and according to the amount supplied. 

Experience has shown this method to be the best of all, and, 
in fact, the only one by which large or numerous donations can 
be secured, as well as their economical administration. No other 
plan could so effectually bring.into play the emulation of the re- 
spective localities and the responsibility of each parish priest. 
It is probably owing in great measure to the unanimity with 
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which this judicious arrangement has been carried out by the 
organizers of Catholic education in Belgium that their remark. 
able and wide-spread success may be attributed. 

At the same time, although each parish was required to orga- 
nize its own schools, other expenses of general utility had to be 
met by means of contributions levied from a wider compass and 
placed in the hands of the bishops, of provincial committees, or 
of certain associations formed for the propagation of the work— 
such, for instance, as the societies of St. Francis of Sales and 
St Charles Borromeo. Some parishes, known to be extremely 
poor, have, on the recommendation of inspectors or decanal com. 
mittees, received assistance from this reserve fund towards the 
establishment of their schools. 

In order to raise these contributions the most varied means 
were employed. The rich were solicited for donations of every 
description, whether sums of money, costs of building and appro. 
priation, or salaries of teachers. In many instances the members 
of the Belgian aristocracy, large landed proprietors, families be- 
longing to the upper middle class, and wealthy merchants and 
manufacturers undertook to build, maintain, and endow one or 
more schools. The D’Aremberg family alone built more than 
a hundred. The names of Robiano, De Mérode, and Caraman. 
Chimay also occupy foremost places in this golden book of chari- 
ty. The sums so generously offered were, in some cases, em- 
ployed directly by the donors themselves; in others they were 
placed in the hands of the school committees, which then became 
their legal proprietors. This latter practice took the place, ina 
certain measure, of the Faculty of Foundations, which, in Bel- 
gium, is subordinated to state authorization and control, and 
consequently useless to the Catholic schools. 

Persons of moderate fortunes were usually asked for immedi- 
ate contributions, and for annual subscriptions for a specified 
term of years. The first duty of the members of the parochial 
committee was to go the round of their fellow-townsmen, in 
order to collect the offerings of each family, and remove any ob- 
jections or misapprehensions which might exist with regard to 
the work; the results obtained by these domiciliary visits being 
completed by frequent collections made in the church. 

The clergy of all ranks set the example of self-denying genero- 
sity, and were the first to pay in purse and person. Their pecu- 
niary sacrifices were everywhere. very considerable. A large 
number of priests spent the greater portion of their patrimony in 
building their parish school; others turned everything they pos- 
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sessed into money, selling their furniture (often at a great loss) 
and—a much harder loss to a priest—even their books. At Es- 
tinnes-du-Mont the curé, a man of extensive erudition, sold his 
yaluable coins for the benefit of the school fund. In every way 
the Belgian clergy have shown an energetic self-devotion in the 
work which so greatly concerns the salvation of souls and the reli- 
gious future of their country. This conduct naturally gave great 
weight to their solicitations for the concurrence of the faithful, 
and, accordingly, they were listened to by all classes. The peo- 
ple, alike in the towns or the country, outdid the zoddesse and 
bourgeoisie in the self-denial which accompanied their generosity. 
Working-men, peasants, women, no matter how poor, made a point 
of deducting from their wages, and sometimes even from their 
bread, a certain portion for the school which would keep their 
children Christians. Many, not content with giving, undertook 
to collect from others, and joined in numbers the great associa- 
tions founded side by side with the school committees in aid of 
“free” as opposed to “ neutral” education. 

These societies are many and varied; but those which have 
played the most important part, whether by the indefatigable ac- 
tivity of the promoters or the large amount of their receipts, are 
' the sections of the Catholic School-Penny—the Denier des Ecoles 
Catholiques. Already established in the chief centres in Belgium 
before 1879, they rapidly multiplied during the agitation imme- 
diately preceding the passing of the Lot de Malheur, and no 
sooner was this law passed than their number immensely in- 
creased. 

These sections, according to Belgian custom, are linked to- 
gether in confederation. Their first General Assembly, held at 
Termonde last September (1880), numbered ten thousand mem- 
bers, representing nearly three hundred associations or sections. 
Organized, like the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, by 
tens and hundreds, the “ Associates” of the School-Penny give 
to their respective chiefs or treasurers a sou or two sous per 
week, and the amount thus raised is added to the local school 
fund. Besides this, alms-boxes, to receive the offerings of persons 
not belonging to the association, are placed in the cafés, hotels, 
shops, and wherever the proprietors are willing to receive them ; 
they occupy the place of honor in many private houses, where 
they profit by the contributions of visitors or the winnings at a 
game of cards. Again, there are (or were until prohibited) the 
collections made in places of public resort, at village /¢tes, in the 
streets, and at the church-doors. These collections form one of 
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the chief duties of the members or soci¢taires, one of which they 
acquit themselves with remarkable address and ability. 

All this is not calculated to please the “ Liberals,” and accord. 
ingly the School-Penny holds a distinguished place among their 
special antipathies. They have made various attempts to hinder 
external action in its favor by procuring the interference of the 
police, and on several occasions the soci¢taires have been under 
the necessity of applying to the courts, in order to obtain justice 
against over-zealous “xeutral” (?) burgomasters or commissaires, 
The well-known affair at Ghent is a case in point. 

In this important city, the metropolis of the textile manufac- 
tures of Belgium, inhabited by a large industrial population, the 
central committee of the Kattolicke-Schoolpenning organized a gen- 
eral collection in all the guartiers for the festival of the Assump. 
tion, and announced it in handbills and the daily papers. Upon 
this the Liberals took offence. De Kerchove, the burgomaster, 
ordered the organizers of the manifestation to abandon their pro- 
ject, which he stigmatized as “illegal and contrary to public 
order.” His injunction was disregarded, and on the day pre- 
viously fixed for the collection each member started on his ap. 
pointed circuit. 

The money collected by each was, however, seized by the com- 
munal police, and the persons who had collected it were sum. 
moned before the courts. Four days afterwards the following 
proclamation, in Flemish, appeared on the walls in all parts of the 
town: 


“SCHOOL-PENNY OF THE CATHOLICS OF GHENT. 


“FELLOW-CITIZENS: On Friday last several of our collection-boxes 
were confiscated by the police. Yesterday, in consequence of a letter ad- 
dressed by the central committee to the Procureur du Roz, these boxes have 
been restored to us. The confiscation having been public, it is just that the 
act of reparation should be the same. We avail ourselves of this opportu- 
nity to thank the Catholic population of Ghent for the many and generous 
marks of sympathy it has on this occasion given to free, national, and Ca- 
tholic education.” 


(The signatures follow.) 


On the same day the members of the School-Penny in triumphal 
procession, headed by their banner and a band of music, escorted 
to the headquarters of the committee the alms-boxes given up 
by the communal administration. These, borne upon a kind of 
dais, covered with drapery and wreathed with flowers -and ver- 
dure, occupied the place of honor in the middle of the procession. 
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The crowd applauded as it passed along; bouquets, presented 
from time to time, served further to adorn the boxes of the 
School-Penny ; the working population accompanied the proces- 
sion in crowds, and sang in chorus the “ Lion of Flanders” and 
the song which has for three years rung throughout Belgium 


“Zie zullen haar niet hebben, 
De schoone ziel van’t kind!” * 


In order to complete and at the same time vary their methods 
of collecting, the School-Penny Associations, assisted by other 
Catholic societies, occasionally give concerts, fétes, lectures, and 
conversaziones. \n a single week the committees organized at 
Brussels, for the “free” schools of the city and suburbs, a /¢¢e 
foraine in the large halls of the Cercle Catholique ; and at Malines 
a musical festival for the normal schools of the diocese, as well as 
concerts and dramatic representations elsewhere. All the means 
that ingenious, energetic, and intelligent charity can devise are 
pressed into the service of Christian education, and the collectors 
of supplies are not more unwearied in asking than they and their 
fellow-Catholics are in giving. 

And the results are worthy of the effort. It is difficult to ar- 
rive at even an approximate idea of the sums received and em- 
ployed by the school committees of parishes and provinces; but, 
as far as can be ascertained from certain data, it is probably near 
the truth to say that, for the whole of Belgium, they amounted 
before the close of 1879 to twenty million francs, while gifts in 
kind, land, buildings, materials and furniture, carriage and labor, 
represented another ten millions. And thus about thirty mil- 
lions of francs, or six francs per head for the population, had, at 
the end of November, 1879, been absorbed by the first expenses 
of establishing the Catholic schools. With regard to the annual 
sum requisite for meeting the ordinary expenses, it is estimated 
atnine or ten millions, but of this a considerable portion is al- 
ready subscribed. 

Having given this general view of the situation, we will en- 
ter briefly into some of its details. It will suffice, as a sample of 
what is being done all over Belgium, to take only the diocese of 
Ghent, basing our statistics on the report of the Diocesan Com- 
mittee of January 17, 1881, drawn up immediately after the re- 
turn of the fourteen decanal inspectors, under Canon de Vos, 
from their respective circuits. 


* “« They shall not have it, 
The fair soul of the child |” 
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It is the duty of these inspectors to give their attention, in the 
first place, to the material conditions of the schools—their lo. 
cality, sanitary arrangements, and general suitability for the num. 
ber of inmates; and, secondly, to examine their moral and scien. 
tific organization—their order and discipline, the efficiency of the 
masters, the manner in which instruction is given, the character 
of the religious training, and the arrangement of hours. 

Canon de Vos himself visited a large number of schools, and 
presided over numerous conferences of the teachers. These con. 
ferences take place three times a year in each deanery, and turn 
- chiefly upon practical questions. The children attending the 
school at which the conference is held receive lessons, in pres. 
ence of the meeting, from one of the schoolmasters present. The 
subject of these lessons is given out at the previous meeting, but 
the persons who are to give them are designated only at the 
opening of the conference itself. Thus all the masters are obliged 
to be prepared to give this lesson, and are therefore the better 
able to profit by the observations they may hear made upon it. 
For when it is ended and the children dismissed comments are 
made and opinions expressed with regard to the instruction just 
given, and, in order further to stimulate the masters, their names, 
and the observations elicited by their method, are consigned to 
the inspector’s report. 

An important step towards increasing the efficiency of the 
Catholic primary education has been taken in the repudiation of 
the programme imposed on the public schools by the govern- 
ment, and which, by the unanimous consent of the diocesan in- 
spectors throughout the country, is greatly simplified and re- 
duced to subjects that are indispensable. This simplification will 
go far to secure the pre-eminence of the Catholic schools, as it 
allows the teachers to devote their time and attention to essen- 
tials, and enables the pupils to make more evident as well as 
more satisfactory progress. The government programme on 
the other hand, gives so large a preponderance to the various 
branches of natural science that essential matters are left in the 
background.* Thus, while in the official schools the children’s 
time is chiefly occupied in acquiring a smattering of botany, 
zoblogy, chemistry, and physics, those in the Catholic schools are 
well grounded in arithmetic, and taught to read and write cor- 


* At the meeting, on the 15th November, of the communal (Liberal) Council of Ghent, the 
programme elaborated by Van Humbeeck for the official schools was declared to be * simply 
absurd,” and the Echevin of Public Instruction was recommended to “see that it‘ was adopted 
as little as possible.” 
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rectly in Flemish and French, and when this foundation is laid 
due attention is given also to history, geography, and natural 
science. 

In the numerous communes where the official schools are al- 
most empty the inspectors, in their report, give the list of chil- 
dren attending them, mentioning their ages and the occupations 
of their parents, together with the number of teachers paid by 
government to take charge of these nearly empty schools. It 
has been found the more necessary to do this as, on comparing 
the official reports of the government schools with the actual 
numbers attending them, these reports are proved to be largely 
false. In many communes a// the children of an age to attend, 
belonging to indigent families, are put down in the list of “ neu- 
trals”’; and although numbers of these children go to the Catho- 
lic schools, they are, in spite of the protests of the parents and 
the complaints of the communal administration, inscribed in the 
official list which is to determine the emolument of the govern- 
ment teachers. For instance, a list of six hundred and eight chil- 
dren was presented to the communal council of Pamel as attend- 
ing the official school, and on inquiry it was ascertained that the 
real number did not amount to twenty.* 

The 76 primary schools of the arrondissement of Alost have 
22,295 children; the official, 3,336. Among the latter, 26 schools 
have less than 10 children in each, while 21 others have less 
than 25. 

In the arrondissement of Audenarde are 13,692 Catholic pupils 
to 2,312 “neutrals”; at Cruyshautem there are, Catholic 938, 
neutral 42; and the proportion is about the same in many other 
important communes. 

At St, Laurent (also in this arrondissement) the fine school- 
building formerly erected by Mlle. Antoinette van Damme, hav- 
ing been confiscated for the benefit of the “neutrals,” is deserted 
by all but 21 children (whose teachers cost the commune annu- 
ally 6,133 francs),t while the number attending the new schools 
erected by two other members of the same family is 636. 

The Pays de Waes (“ Waste Land’), reclaimed, by dint of in- 
credible pains and patience, from the sea, and so highly culti- 
vated as to have become the wonder of Europe for its unequalled 
fertility, is, for reasons of a different order, also deserving of es- 


* See Bulletin des Ecoles Catholigues for July 29, 1880. 

t In regard to payment, it must be borne in mind that education in Belgium, as @ rude, costs 
about a quarter of what it does in England, and probably one-fifth as much as in the United 
States ; and salaries whigh to us would appear little more than sufficient, supposing they corre- 
Sponded to the actual amount of work, would to Belgians seem almost exorbitant. 
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pecial mention. Waesland, justly regarded as the heart of Ca. 
tholic Flanders, is designated by the Liberals as “the stronghold 
of clericalism.” This tract of country, so remarkable both for its 
agricultural and its industrial produce, is a source of special af. 
fliction and irritation to “neutral”’ minds, being a visible and pal. 
pable proof that fidelity to the Catholic Church in no way hin- 
ders a healthy progress and prosperity in the material order, 
The statistics of one of the arrondissements of Waesland will suffice 
to give a correct appreciation of all the rest. We take that of St. 
Nicolas, in which the population of the Catholic schools is 22,. 
558 children, while that of the official schools is 2,405. At Bel- 
cele there are 660 children in the Catholic school, not one at the 
official, but a budget, nevertheless, of 5,971 francs. 


At Beveren, 1,342 Catholics, 9 official. 

At Cruysbeke, 567 Catholics, 8 official. 

At Haesdonck, 558 Catholics, 3 official (all sons of the schoolmaster), 
At Linay, 857 Catholics, 18 official. 

At Vracene, 526 Catholics, 5 official. 


These five official pupils at Vracene have as yet but one mas. 
ter, and cost the commune 5,398 francs; the intention, however, is 
announced, on the part of the state, to nominate an under-mas- 
ter to share the educational burden, or at any rate to increase 
the tax upon the commune. The remaining arrondissements all 
tell, more or less, the same story; we therefore proceed at once 
to that portion of the diocesan report which relates to the city of 
Ghent—a city more extensively contaminated by anti-Christian 
liberalism than perhaps any other in Belgium. Nevertheless, 
thanks to the devotedness of the clergy, both secular and regular, 
and to the unwearied generosity of the faithful, the Christian 
schools of Ghent bravely carry on the struggle. 

The official primary education figures in the budget of the 
city for 1880 at 1,265,000 francs, besides other sums, under the 
head of “general expenses,” connected with the same object ; and 
in spite of the penury of the communal finances, there are ever-re- 
curring projects for more neutral schools to be built. In fact, so 
long as and wherever there is a Catholic school the teaching state 
considers’it a part of its mission to neutralize its influence, if pos- 
sible, as it cannot succeed in crushing it altogether ; and the more 
resolutely Catholics suffice for their own educational needs, inde- 
pendently of state assistance and in spite of state oppression, so 
much the more does the state make a point of multiplying its 
empty school and unoccupied teachers, in order to punish with 
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additional taxation for their support those who put faith in 
article 17 of the constitution. Under such circumstances as 
these Canon de Vos might well, at the diocesan meeting on the 
rth of last December, point with thankful pride to the seventy 
Catholic primary schools* of Ghent, with their 10,878 children 
rescued from neutrality as interpreted by anti-Christian Free- 
masons. 

With regard to the official schools, it is impossible to state 
with certainty the actual number of children who attend them. 
The lists published by the Hdétel de Ville are not to be relied 
upon, when published at all—for since their inaccuracy was proved 
and publicly stated none have appeared. Altogether the number 
of children in the Catholic primary schools of the whole province 
amounted in December to 122,331, or $4 of the scholar population. 

Nor must it be said that it is pressure exercised by the clergy 
which thus fills the Catholic schools. This is not the case. The 
Flemish people, in spite of all the attempts made to undermine 
their belief, are still essentially Catholic, and they are, moreover, 
possessed of strong common sense. It is enough for them to 
know that what is called “neutral” teaching is forbidden by the 
church ; but it is more than enough for them to see what are the 
men who patronize the official school, in order to decide them as 
totheir choice. Besides this, it is only too evident in which camp 
pressure is used, and of what nature and extent, when we find in 
numberless little communes that the only “ official” scholars are 
the children of the schoolmaster or of his relatives, and of work- 
men employed. on the government railway or some other service 
in the hands of the state. Thus, on the one hand, for the Catho- 
lic school there is the moral influence of the priest addressed to 
the conscience of the parents, and, on the other, for the official 
there are the material persecutions of the state, which throws out 
of employment the men who refuse to send their children to the 
“neutral ” schools.+ 


* The Catholic adult schools and numerous Sunday-schools of the diocese are not included 
here or elsewhere. All the statistics given relate to the primary schools, properly so called, 
alone. 

t The following is a sample of the kind of letters not unfrequently received by the Catholic 
schoolmasters : 

‘* IXELLES, June 22, 1880, 

“To MONSIEUR LE DIRECTEUR DE L’ECOLE CATHOLIQUE DU BAS IXELLES: The under- 
signed, Widow Altemberg, begs to thank you for your kindness in receiving her children into 
your school, I now find myself forced to remove them to the communal school ; for being in 
unfortunate circumstances, and occupying a house belonging to the commune, I have just received 
an order to quit it in fifteen days, In this alternative I am obliged to yield or find myself 
homeless. Receive, monsieur, my very sincere thanks, Wipow ALTEMBERG.” 
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The commune of Meulebeke offers a remarkable instance of the 
despotism of the Liberal government, and it is only one out of 
numberless examples differing only in degree. 

With respect to this commune the Patrie lately published the 
following particulars. The number and quality of the children 
attending the official schools stand thus: 


“ Two children of the police agent. 

“ Three children of the two gamekeepers. 

“One child of the schoolmaster. 

“Two children of the schoolmaster’s brother. 

“Two children of the widow of a ‘neutral’ teacher, and to whom gov- 
ernment allows a pension. 

“One child of the schoolmaster’s chorewoman. 

“ Three children of employees on the state railway. 

“ Eleven children of families dependent on a linen company in Ghent.” 


—25 children in all out of a commune of 9,000 inhabitants ; while 
there are 1,200 children in the Catholic schools. For the instruc 
tion of the 25 “officials” there are four male and ¢hree female 
teachers, so that each has an average of three children and a 
fraction to “neutralize.” For the salaries alone of these seven 
teachers the annual sum of 10,500 francs is exacted from the 
commune, being a tax of seven francs per head for each of the 
1,400 rate-payers of the place. This, however, not being enough 
to satisfy Messrs. Van Humbeeck and Frére-Orban, Meulebeke 
lately received a ministerial decree enunciating the following in- 
junctions: 


“1. To build and organize two mixed schools at the small hamlets of 
Panders and het-Veld. ; 

“2, To enlarge the (empty) school at Marialoop by adding a wing for 
girls. 

“3. To establish an infant school in the centre of the village. 

“4. To organize a school in the ‘foundation Vermeulen,’ in the centre 
of the commune. 

“ The indignation at Meulebeke,” adds the Paérze, “at the imposition of 
these utterly useless and ruinous charges is indescribable, and the inhabi- 
tants and municipality, declaring them to be as illegal as they are despo- 
tic and arbitrary, refuse to submit to them.” 


One of the most vexatious and harassing forms of oppressive 
interference which has yet been invented against the Catholic 
schools is the wandering organization called the Enguéte Scolaire, 
whose business it is to visit, examine, and report on these schools, 
and everything relating to them, in a manner congenial to the in- 
tentions of the senders. This machinery, set on foot by the Free- 
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mason ministry as “a work destined to restore civil peace and 
amity,” has for one of its chief originators a M. Neujean. This 
gentleman, when recently addressing some fellow-Liberals at 
Liége on the subject, was good enough to explain what this peace 
and amity meant, and to expatiate upon the amiable object of its 
bearlike embrace. 


“Ce parti!” he exclaimed, “le parti clérical! jurons-lui haine, mais une 
haine ardente, une haine tenace, une haine de tous les jours, de tous les 
instants, et jurons de ne déposer les armes que lorsque nous l’aurons com- 
plétement terrassé !” * 


Can it be matter of surprise if Catholics object to smoke this red- 
hot pipe of peace? 

The working of the “Scholar Inquest” is well described in 
a pamphlet by M. Delmer, called Five Days at Virton. M. 
Delmer took the trouble to accompany the “inquirers” in their 
peregrinations during that space of time, and stenographed every 
word of their examinations as it was spoken. His account, which 
has all the impress of truth and nature (for instance, in the an- 
swers of peasant witnesses, amongst others), is singularly at vari- 
ance with the varnished periods of the official report, which, by 
its suppression of truth and additions to it, lacks all the condi- 
tions of authenticity. And this is not all. In some cases the an- 
swers are literally dictated to the witnesses, while the questions, 
asarule, are so framed as to imply command or expectation of 
assent. For instance: 


“Has not the curé been guilty of exercising undue pressure on the 
poor? You have doubtless remarked in his sermons attacks upon the 
education law? No doubt the ill-feeling, hatred, and divisions in the vil- 
lage are caused by the clergy?” etc. 


The rustic did not always understand the subtleties of the inter- 
rogatory, and would answer simple nonsense or not answer at 
all, thus giving rise to the most ludicrous disputes. 


“Have you not been revolted, indignant, monsieur?” asked a M. 
Bouvier of a peasant he was catechising. 

“Yau” (rusticé for ya—yes). 

“And justly so, monsieur! And what more? The curé has changed 
the hour of catechism so as to interfere with the official instruction ?” 

“Yau—yau ” (hesitatingly). 

“ Weil, then, monsieur, you are of course indignant, revolted ?” 


* Let us swear hatred against the clerical party—an ardent hatred, an unyielding hatred, a 
hatred for every day and for every moment—and let us swear not to lay down our arms until we 
shall have completely overthrown it,” 

VOL, XXXIII.—9Q 
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(Slowly) “ Yau, mijnheer?” 
“Say so, then! Express your sentiments! Speak!” 


And this little specimen of the style of these pseudo-examinations, 
taken at random from M. Delmer’s book, is by no means one of 
the worst examples. Witnesses who can be coaxed into abuse of 
the clergy are invariably praised, flattered, and instigated to ca. 
lumniate them, while those who venture a word in their favor are 
as systematically ridiculed, insulted, and set aside. What can be 
said of the honesty of the method or the men? To publish an 
accurate report would be to publish their own shameless want of 
principle ; the report is mutilated, accordingly, and it is on these 
contemptible documents that the discussions in the Chamber of 
Representatives are based ! 

The carrying out of this “work of vengeance” (as it was 
openly avowed to be by one of its promoters, M. Devigne) costs 
the country nearly half a million of francs per annum. We shall 
briefly summarize some of the approved methods of Liberal pres. 
sure not yet touched upon, but which also are additional evi- 
dence that the Catholics of Belgium have to struggle on against 
all influences in power, and all organizations under the control of 
the state. The bureaux de bienfaisance, or relieving offices, are 
officially leagued against the poor and needy, who, if Catholics or 
sending their children to the Catholic schools, are refused all relief ; 
functionaries who venture to use their rights as free citizens are 
dismissed ; royal commissioners are set over the administration 
of Catholic communes, and Catholic municipalities deprived of 
their regular subsidies, even in times of special distress—for in- 
stance, during an epidemic, inundations, or any other general 
misfortune—and this, too, while they are taxed by exorbitant im. 
posts for the support of anti-Christian or empty schools. Deci- 
sions of parochial and communal councils are annulled, permis- 
sion to have “tombolas,” or lotteries, in aid of Catholic schools is 
as invariably refused as it is invariably granted to the gueux for 
theirs ; the same unequal measure being dealt in respect to public 
collections made for the respective objects. Medical commis- 
sioners are empowered to violate domicile and take preventive 
measures, on the most frivolous pretexts, against Catholic teach- 
ing. Spies and reporters are employed in all directions, in the 
churches and amongst the poor, and a law is proposed for the 
suspension of inviolability of domicile not only for the Catholic 
schools and teachers, but for all persons denounced by the com- 
mittees of the official schools. 
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And yet we have more than once heard the Catholics of Bel- 
gium, suffering from this systematic oppression, blamed for 
“coldness” and “want of loyalty and patriotism,” because in 
August last they held aloof from the national festivities for the 
jubilee of a constitution which, on points to which they attach the 
greatest importance, is become a dead-letter for them. And the 
ministry which is the source of all this injustice—for the king is 
merely the obedient puppet of a party—has the audacity to com- 
plain of the Catholics to the Holy Father for their “want of 
moderation” f 

Nevertheless, the good that has come out of evil in the present 
struggle is incalculable. The wind which scatters the chaff shows 
the wheat; and the political persecution to which the Belgian 
Catholics, in regard to the Christian education of their children, 
are subjected has proved their courage, deepened their self-devo- 
tion, and strengthened their unity, both among themselves and 


with the Chair of Peter, as no royal favor, no golden attentions 
‘ from the state could ever have done. 


THE PRUSSIAN ANTI-SEMITIC LEAGUE. 


IT seems only yesterday that we were reading discourses on 


of the victory of “the thinking bayonet” in the hands of the Ger- 
n- man soldier. The overthrow of the French armies, we were as- 
ral sured, was not so much the result of strategy and of numbers as 
- the triumph of superior culture and education. The Zeit-Geist, our 
om progressive philosophers delighted to tell us, was now at last 
ue soaring over the new German nation, and we were about to have 
Ph offered to our admiring gaze all those beautiful things which the 
or 


devotees of the religion of Humanity and Culture had been dream- 
: ing of for a very long while. Itis true that three years had not 
nis- passed before learned, pious, and charitable men and women— 


ave Germans of the Germans—were driven out exiles from their 
bch. German fatherland. But to calm the amazement of the rest of the 
the world at this it was explained that the teaching and practice of 
the priests and nuns were not in conformity with the -“ Liberal” 
rs order of things that was henceforth to reign. Unless priests and 
bm- 


nuns were cheated of their rights and property, and unless Catho- 
lic flocks were deprived of their pastors and Catholic colleges and 
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schools were closed or given over to Liberal instruction, Liberal. 
ism could not be at peace. For it is well to note that Liberadisy 
means uniformity. The law of May, 1873, which sent bishops, 
priests, and religious to live on the charity of the outside barbarian, 
non-German world, and which substituted the opinions of what was 
called the State for conscience, was at last to put an end to the 
individuality so hateful to progressists, and leave Germany tho. 
roughly united, thinking and acting as one man, and that man the 
beautiful incarnation of all the fine ideas of the school of culture: 
that man—the Junker Bismarck! 

To-day Germany—that is to say, Prussia, the Germany of the 
Culturkampf and of progress—is hunting the Jews. Four hun. 
dred years ago Spain was doing the same. But the persecutions 
to which the Jews were subjected during the middle ages were 
not because of but rather in spiteof Christianity. The baptism of 
the barbarian peoples who were to develop into Christian Europe 
was merely the beginning of the work of Christianization, which 
was not fairly to be completed until after the lapse of centuries 
—a work that received a severe check from the revolt of the 
sixteenth century, with all its resulting war and turmoil. For 
though Christianity itself is divine, the subjects it had to civilize 
and cultivate were only human, or something less than human. 
The church itself enjoyed little peace during those middle ages, 
so that a peculiar people, who were everywhere strangers among 
strangers, and whose circumstances kept them aloof from most 
of the risks and sacrifices which the turbulent character of the 
times forced upon the rest, could hardly expect to escape al- 
together unscathed. And in Spain the Jews were looked upon 
with constant distrust, for, as a rule, they. were friendly to the 
Mohammedan Moors, from whose dominion Spain was making 
heroic, but for a long time futile, efforts to free herself. With 
Spain, then, the persecution of the Jews was held—rightly or 
wrongly—to be in the interest of nationality and independence; 
the motive was patriotic. With Prussia, Liberal and Progressive 
Prussia, it is asserted to be a question of marks and grdschen. 
It is difficult to see progress in this. 

An Anti-Semitic League was formed less than three years ago 
with the avowed object of breaking down the influence of the Jews 
in society, literature, and politics, and of putting obstacles in the 
way of any further progress of the Jewish racein Germany. This 
League exists principally at those points which originally were the 
strongholds of Protestantism, and which in modern times are the 
centres of infidelity. It drew up a petition embodying the fol- 
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lowing points, and last November presented it to the Reich- 
stag : 


“1, The discouragement, by some restrictions, of Jewish immigration into 
Germany. 

“2, The exclusion of the Jews from the highest offices, and the limita- 
tion in certain cases of the power of such Jews as hold the office of judge 
in the upper courts. 

“3, The discouragement of the Judaizing of schools frequented by Chris- 
tians, Jewish teachers to be employed only where the subject to be taught 
might render it desirable. 

«4, A census of the Jews in Prussia.” 


The petition was rejected by the Reichstag, but it is now circulat- 
ing more actively than before. The League is said to number 
more than one hundred thousand members, none but men of 
twenty-four years of age and upwards being eligible as members. 
The universities are particularly active, the petition having been 
signed by fourteen hundred of the four thousand students at the 
University of Berlin, by more than one thousand at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, and by a like proportion at the other northern 
universities. 

The movement labored under great difficulties at the start, for 
almost the entire Liberal press of Germany is in the hands of the 
Jews,* and these papers naturally left nothing unsaid that could 
bring failure on the Anti-Semites. They were held up to ridi- 
cule as bigoted Protestants, more superstitious even than the Ca- 
tholics and not so consistent. The fact that certain old-fashioned 
Protestants like Pastor Sticker have been zealous in promoting 
the agitation might have lent some color to this onslaught of the 
press, but it was soon evident that the impulsive and loquacious 
Protestant clergymen were giving vent to a sentiment that pre- 
vails as well among the greater part of the non-Jewish Liberals. 

Yet the Liberals owe much of their success to Jewish support. 
To most of the Jews Christianity is hateful. The orthodox Jew 
who still holds to a belief in revelation and to the rabbinical 
traditions regards Christianity as a false religion; the sceptical 
and literary Jew ridicules it as a superstition. The Jewish Lib- 
erals, therefore, mercilessly pushed the enforcement of the May 
Laws, which placed the nearly nine millions of Prussian Catholics . 
under a sort of ban; for they readily understood that if Catholi- 
city were stamped out in Germany it would be all over with 


*Reuter’s news agency also, which supplies the American press with its European cable 
news, is controlled by Jews. 
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Christianity in that country. And, by the way, even so lately 
as last January, when Herr Windthorst’s resolution in the 
Prussian Reichstag, declaring the celebration of Mass and 
the administration of the sacraments exempt from penalty, 
was rejected at its second reading by a vote of two hundred and 
fifty-four to one hundred and fifteen, only two Jews out of 
the whole number of Jews in the Reichstag voted with Wind. 
thorst in favor of this modicum of religious liberty for Catho. 
lics. As soon as Catholicity in Germany was supposed to have 
been mortally wounded in the Culturkampf the immense in. 
fluence which the Jews possessed as scientists, university profes. 
sors, journalists, painters, musicians, theatrical managers, actors, 
caricaturists, book-publishers, school-teachers, magistrates, law- 
makers, and bankers, besides the thousands of ways in which a 
large business patronage might be made to count, was employed 
to render Christianity odious. For in these several avocations 
the Jews of Prussia are conspicuous both by numbers and by 
great ability. There are said to be more Jews in Berlin alone 
than in all France.* As the Jews did not agitate professedly as 
Jews, the real motives of the anti-Christian aggressions was not 
always suspected. 

Therefore when we find the Liberals active in the Anti-Semitic 
League, we can rightly conclude that religion has little to do with 
this new persecution of the Jews. A Protestant writer in an 
English periodicalt says the same: 


“Of Protestantism it is vain to talk. Pericles and Alcibiades were not 
more completely and frankly pagan, or less trammelled by prejudice, than 
the Prussian statesman and warrior of to-day. There are-believing Chris- 
tians in Germany, but who holds them to be of any account? The Protes- 
tant ‘Church’ is a dismal spectacle of dwindling indifferentism ; the Catho- 
lic Church has fallen a prey to the Protestant Inquisition of Falk renown; 
and religionists of all denominations are treated by ‘the general’ either as 
hypocrites and time-servers or as illiterate imbeciles whose ‘vain bab- 
blings’ are of no account. It is not the religion of the Jews that ‘stinks’ 


* According to statistics given by Dr. Richard Andree in his A//gemeine Handatlas (Leipzig, 
1880), and quoted in an article, entitled ‘‘ La Question des Juifs en Allemagne,” in the Revue 
Catholique for February, 1881, the following is a correct estimate of the Jewish populations of 
the several countries here named : 


Total 
Jews. population. 
Russia and Finland................ 2,612,1 74,500,000 Holland and Luxembourg 
Seeteany peceguvessende od 1,375.8 35,500,000 FRBNY» 0-0 eseccccseoccscagocoecse. vee 
yerman: 


12,163 42,750,000 
987)? 5,750,000 Eien cognetsscsece 
400,020 | 








Scandinavian States 
Denmark 








isco 34,500,000 
+ The author of German Home Life, in an article entitled ‘‘The Jews in Germany,” pub- 
lished in the Contemporary Review for January, 1881, 
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in German ‘nostrils.’ No ‘cultured’ German cares what the particular 
‘doxy’ of his neighbor is. His fear and hatred of the Jew grows out of m 
terial grounds, and isa life-question of far more vital importance to him 
than the relative value of the Testament or the Talmud.” 


But a Jewish Liberal—very singularly, if the Jewish question 
were not under discussion—does not speak flatteringly of the 
period during which Liberalism has had full sway in Germany. 
He says : 


“Germany has, during the last ten years, fallen from the position of one 
of the richest and happiest to one of the poorest and most disturbed of 
states. Bowed down beneath the intolerable burden of an immense stand- 
ing army, and distracted by failing trade and intense political conflict, the 
country has presented a melancholy appearance, and consequently the 
Jews have become the scapegoats of all the popular discontent.” * 


Still, the really wonderful material development of Prussia that 
followed the Franco-Prussian war drew to the chief cities a 
great influx of Jews. With their keen intellects and inherited 
business faculties they soon seized upon many of the main ave- 
nues of wealth. From having been a race of small traders and 
brokers whom the German /unkers were accustomed to hold in 
derision, the Jews were before long able to put the newly-estab- 
lished empire under tribute. Complaint is, in fact, beginning to 
be made that Prussia is in danger of being Judaized. 


“Wherever they [the Anti-Semites] look,” says the Jewish writer in 
the Nineteenth Century referred to above, “they complain that they see 
their country weighted with Jewish influence. Their universities are deeply 
tinged with Jewish teachings, their foremost philosophers and their most 
popular journalists are Jews. -German aspirations and opinions are thus, 
they say, asphyxiated by a predominance which cannot be acceptable to 
the nation because it is Jewish.” 


A few quotations from the Contemporary Review ¢ will picture 
the situation as it appears to the Anti-Semites: 


“,..A cry comes from the conquering country that all has been in 
vain—in vain the sacrifice of German blood and gold; vain the endur- 
ance and the loss; vain the glory and the fame. Germany belongs not to 
herself ; she belongs to an alien race—a race with which her children claim 
no affinity and own no sympathy ; Germany, we are told, belongs to the 
Jews. 

“Startling as the assertion may seem, an examination of the facts rather 
tends to prove than to disprove it. . . . Wheresoever the Semitic race had 


*“ A Jewish View of the anti-Jewish Agitation,” in the Wimeteenth Century for February, 
1881, 


t January, 1881, the article ‘‘ The Jews in Germany,” 
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established itself in Germany it had, even under adverse conditions, pros- 
pered. In Berlin the A BC of commerce (in its larger sense) had yet to be 
learned. Prussia, singularly deficient in seaports, and Berlin, far removed 
from the seaboard, with little to export and with few facilities of transport, 
had hitherto enjoyed little more than a local prosperity. Ground had been 
reclaimed and colonies planted in former swamps and bogs by Frederick 
the Great; but a ‘good year’ meant still (to Prussia) a year of good har- 
vests and good husbandry, not of enlarged commercial relations, improved 
manufactures, and augmented exports. 

“One man’s loss is another man’s opportunity. Where the German 
failed the Jew succeeded. By a series of manceuvres, too long and too yva- 
ried (even if it were possible) to enumerate, bankrupt builders, insolvent mer- 
chants, tottering speculations, ruined ‘companies,’ fell into Hebrew hands, 
and the experts knew so well how to manipulate matters that what was the 
Gentile’s ruin proved the Jew’s fortune. By degrees it became obvious 
that into every walk of life the Hebrew was determined to penetrate, and, 
having penetrated, to predominate. ‘Society’ had hitherto ignored or at 
most tolerated him with uneasy, ill-disguised antipathy. Now it should be 
made to feel the Israelite’s power and to acknowledge his claims. 

“A Jewish banker, who chose Passion-week for the annual epoch of 
his hospitalities, smiled to see his drawing-rooms crowded with so-called 
Christians, and forthwith the Jewish press made merry over the flimsy fic- 
tion of a faith which succumbed so easily to social considerations. Nor was 
it long before the same organs held up the whole Protestant community to 
general ridicule. The so-called united ‘church,’ its synods and its con- 
gresses, its societies and its charities, its prejudices and its weaknesses, were 
scourged with a pitiless scorn and ridicule that would have met with gene- 
ral reprehension if they had emanated from Gentile sources with reference 
to cognate Jewish subjects. They who had been,.as it were, fellow-citizens 
on sufferance arose and smote the smiters.” 


Pastor Sticker, who has so far been one of the loudest talkers 
in the movement, is a chaplain of the imperial court—a fact of no 
small significance. He has also organized a society of work- 
ing-men, in order to combat the efforts of the infidel socialists. 
Professor Von Treitschke is an extreme Liberal, an eminent 
writer, and a close friend of Bismarck, and he is one of the most 
ardent workers and talkers in the Anti-Semitic League. He 
is professor of history at the University of Berlin. In a pam- 
phlet he lately published (Zin Wort iiber unser Judenthum, Berlin, 
1880) he declares that the Jews are the misfortune of Germany 
(“die Jiiden sind unser Ungliick”). Bismarck himself is known 
to favor the League, and this may explain the sudden kindness 
of the Crown Prince towards the Jews, for heirs-apparent at all 
times have usually found it convenient to be in the opposition. 
Still, the Crown Prince may be sincere in his defence of the 
Jews, for he was also understood to be opposed to the May 
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Laws. At all .events, a study of the matter from original Ger- 
man sources leaves no doubt that all classes of Protestants and 
Liberals are now engaged in the work of “ Boycotting” the 
ews. 

' What the issue will be it is hard to say. When the Jews 
joined with the Liberals to rob Catholics of their religious rights, 
they must have forgotten that the principles of the May Laws 
being taught might within a short time return to plague the in- 
yentors and the abettors. Perhaps when even-handed justice shall 
have set before their own lips the poisoned chalice which they 
were not afraid to commend to unoffending Catholics, they will 
profit by the experience. One thing must be remembered: the 
Jews have not apostatized from the faith. Their fault is that 
they have stubbornly refused to recognize the great Catholic tree 
that, with divine nourishment, has grown up from the same seed 
which they have carefully preserved. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE OF THE VENERABLE FRANCIS MARY PAUL LIBERMANN, Founder 
of the Congregation of the Holy Heart of Mary, and first Superior- 
General of the Society of the Holy Ghost and the Holy Heart of Mary. 
By the Rev. Prosper Goepfert, priest of the same society. With a pre- 
face by the Most Rev. Br. Croke, Archbishop of Cashel and Emly. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1880, 


The illustrious Archbishop of Cashel declares in the preface that he 
read this volume in manuscript with great pleasure and sustained interest, 
and he ventures to predict that no one having a relish for books of this 
kind can read ten consecutive pages without being tempted to read it 
through. The author has undoubtedly done his work well. By patient 
labor and diligent research he has accumulated the facts and the data neces- 
sary to make his book entirely trustworthy. The narrative is very graphic, 
and gives evidence of considerable ability in the art of writing. He has 
drawn a word-portrait of the Venerable Father Libermann which is doubt- 
less true to life and is not magnified beyond proper proportion. In his 
zeal to prove Father Libermann’s claim to sanctity he has not forgotten to 
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relate the history of his early trials, his constant efforts to become wise and 
good, and his difficulties in the practice of virtue. It is evident from reason 
that every saint, by the very fact of being a descendant from Adam and 
Eve, must necessarily have a great deal in common with other human be. 
ings. In writing their biographies, therefore, it is not sufficient—as some 
writers seem to think—to depict only the marvellous and supernatural 
aspect of their character, but it is also necessary to describe their natural 
traits and to show what they had to do in order to attain sanctity. Some 
of the saints have had great natural gifts, as well as extraordinary super- 
natural endowments. The progress towards perfection of the individual 
soul, like the advancement or civilization of the human race, is governed 
by fixed laws. It is not more difficult to become a saint in the nineteenth 
than it was in the first century. God adjusts his graces in such a way as to 
enable every one to do what is commanded and to avoid what is prohibited 
by the divine law. In every age the holy Church elevates prominently 
some of her children who have practised in a heroic degree the virtues, 
both natural and supernatural, that adorn human nature, and are therefore 
to be considered as models worthy of our imitation. 

The life of Father Libermann began within the limits of the present 
century. He was born in 1804, and received a thoroughly Jewish educa- 
tion under the constant supervision of his father, who was the rabbi of 
Saverne, in the province of Alsace. At the age of twenty-two he became a 
Catholic, and shortly after determined to become a priest. On account 
of nervous debility, however, his ordination was postponed many years, 
While waiting and hoping that God would give him strength to follow out 
his desire of embracing the sacerdotal state, he employed his time assidu- 
ously in study and the performance of good works. When finally admitted 
to the priesthood he devised a plan to evangelize the negroes, and, with the 
active co-operation of several of his companions, he founded the Missionary 
Society of the Holy Heart of Mary. Before his project had been approved 
at Rome he had to endure much unreasonable opposition and to bear pa- 
tiently with the injurious criticism of those who, for the most part, were 
incompetent to pass judgment on the scheme he proposed. At length, 
however, those who were appointed to examine the matter‘at Rome decided 
in his favor, and at the time of his death, in 1852,a large number of devoted 
missionaries recognized him as their chief and master. 

The author has made numerous judicious quotations from the writings 
of Father Libermann, who, like St. Francis of Sales, seems to have hada 
great facility for letter-writing, and in his confidential written communica- 
tions to his friends to have freely expressed his fears, his joys, his sorrows 
and consolations. Fortunately for Father Goepfert, these letters were care- 
fully preserved, together with many spiritual conferences and instructions 
addressed to his disciples, in which he exhorted them to follow the Christian 
standard of conduct and to strive after sacerdotal perfection, 
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THE POEMS AND STORIES OF FITZ-JAMES O'BRIEN. Collected and edited, 
with a sketch of the author, by William Winter. Boston : James R. Os- 
good & Co, 1881. 


Twenty-five years ago one of the best known of New York contribu- 
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tors to periodical literature was Fitz-James O’Brien. He belonged to a cir- 
cle of Bohemians who flourished here before the development of journal- 
jsm replaced the romance of a literary life by a certainty as to the ways and 
means of getting a dinner and a lodging. His stories and poems—his sto- 
ries especially—were well received at the time, and Mr. Winter is entitled 
to thanks for having collected the best of them inthis volume. On reading 
the stories Poe’s clever essays in the same line are at once brought to the 
mind. Not that there is a lack of originality in O’Brien’s matter or man- 
ner, but because the two men, alike in other respects than their story-tell- 
ing powers, often relied on the pseudo-science of their day to give an air of 
plausibility to their weird and singular narratives. But O’Brien’s stories, 
short as they are, lack the finish that Poe put to everything he wrote, and 
one cannot help thinking that, whether it was his own fault or not, he was 
capable of doing a great deal more and a great deal better than he did do. 
The poems, though not of so much merit as the stories, are yet full of the 
possibilities that seemed to hang about their author. At all events the vol- 
ume which Mr. Winter has given to the public will have the effect of keep- 
ing O'Brien's literary reputation from rusting. The stories we particularly 
commend to our readers, remarking by the way, however, that O’Brien was 
not a Catholic, and that in one or two instances he has unintentionally, no 
doubt, used expressions that are offensive to Catholic ears. 

At the outbreak of the civil war O’Brien, who, though an Irishman by 
birth—or perhaps because he was an Irishman—was a true American at 
heart, went into the army, and while serving on the staff of General Lander 
was mortally wounded in an engagement at Bloomery Gap, February 26, 
1862. And thereon hangs something curious. During the last few weeks 
notices of the book have appeared in the literary corners of the leading jour- 
nals, and they have in the main been favorable. Yet two facts are proved 
by most of these notices—viz., first, how very vague the recollection of the 
details of the civil war has already become; and, second, how far and fast 
an historical error will travel before any attempt is made to intercept it. 
The error occurs in a reminiscence of O’Brien written by the late Mr. Frank 
Wood, which Mr. Winter includes with some other introductory matter of 
the volume. In describing the way in which O’Brien received his death- 
wound Wood says: “ His [O’Brien’s] encounter with the rebel colonel, Ash- 
ley, was a regular duel. They were about twenty paces asunder, and 
fired, with great deliberation, three shots; O'Brien was hit by the second 
shot, and his men aver that he killed Ashley with his last, as that officer 
fell when he fired.” Now, the Confederate officer referred to was the fa- 
mous Colonel, afterwards General, Ashby—not Ashley—who was present at 
Bloomery Gap, but did excellent service for some time afterward for Stone- 
wall Jackson, and in fact, by his reckless exposure of himself, furnished the 
men of Shields’ division with fine target practice, until he was killed at 
Cross Keys in June, 1862. Ashby was one of the boldest cavalrymen and 
most skilful partisan leaders in the Confederate service, yet our great 
dailies, which have dilettante devotion for all the petty details of modern 
European history, misspell his name, and with the utmost gravity repeat an 
error which in the first place was excusable enough for the want of better 
information, but which ought now to make a schoolboy blush. 
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SEVENTY-THREE CATHOLIC TRACTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1881. ; 


A combination of the entertaining and the instructive is more often 
talked of than seen, it is sad to have to confess, yet it is doubtful if any- 
where else in so small a book one could find so much of these two things 
as in the above collection of Catholic tracts. These tracts originally began 
to be issued in 1866, and as they were distributed by colporteurs at various 
points of the greatest traffic in New York City, their appearance created 
something of a sensation. 

More than four millions of these tracts, the preface of this collected 
edition informs us, have been sold and circulated ; and certainly, when one 
glances over the seventy-three titles, this great success is easily accounted 
for. Moreover, as the same preface adds, although the authors’ names 
have never been published, “eminent prelates and learned theologians— 
men who have a world-wide reputation—have written many of these 
tracts.” 


There are few popular religious errors that are not touched upon in 
some or other of the tracts, and in nearly every case with a thorough un- 
derstanding of how these errors exercise a control over the minds of men 
who are not Catholics only because they do not know the church, only 
because they misapprehend the church and its teachings. Yet, though 
mainly intended for the correction of the errors so prevalent among even 
the best educated of Protestants concerning Catholic doctrines, they make 
very useful reading for Catholics as well. They are full of learning, but the 
learning is presented in so very bright and vivacious a manner that often 
one, while reading along with an amused smile on his face, suddenly be- 
comes aware that he has gotten a new hold of a familiar truth. None of 
the tracts is exhaustive, but every one is suggestive. A more useful auxiliary 
for the controversy into which almost any intelligent American Catholic is 
in daily likelihood of being thrown it would be difficult to name. 


FOREGLEAMS OF THE DESIRED. Sacred Verses, Hymns, and Translations. 
By H. A. Rawes, M.A., D.D., Oblate of St. Charles. Third Edition. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1881. 


The design of this little book, as set forth in its preface, is altogether 
devotional. For those souls who, in the midst of sorrow or trial, find it a 
help to read or repeat simple hymns these verses are written. A consid- 
erable portion of the book is devoted to an account of the Archconfrater- 
nity of the Holy Ghost, and the devotion to the Holy Ghost finds expres- 
sion in several hymns. This worship of the Holy Ghost, the author of our 
sanctification, as a special devotion, should be earnestly recommended to 
the faithful. Already this confraternity exists in the diocese of Phila- 
delphia. Let us hope that it may spread throughout our land, bringing 
forth the fruits of the Spirit. Were the objects of this association fully ap- 
preciated by pastors and people, were all Christians to stir up within their 
souls a greater love for this Divine Spirit, who is our guide, consoler, 
helper, and sanctifier, we might indeed expect that renewal of the face of 
the earth for which the church bids us pray. 
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[INSTRUCTIONS FOR FirsTt-COMMUNICANTS. Translated from the German 
of the Rev. Dr. J. Schmitt, of Freiburg-in-Breisgau, Germany. New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1881. 


This little work is not, as might perhaps be supposed from its title, in- 
tended for the use of children and others preparing for first communion; 
it is rather a series of instructions which will be useful to priests, or to 
others who may share with the clergy the work of preparing children for 
it, They are principally based on the questions of Deharbe’s Full Cate- 
chism, and can well be used in connection with that valuable work. Be- 
sides the great amount of matter of immediate utility which they contain, 
they are suggestive of much more, and will no doubt be found of great 
service in this way, as well as more directly to those who have charge of 
first-communion classes, however great their knowledge or experience 
may be. 

The appendix, consisting of sermons and plans of sermons for the day 
of first communion, will also be found very useful for those who may wish 
to preach on that day. They would also be available for the preparatory 
retreat, and on all occasions when a discourse on the Holy Eucharist is to 
be given. 


THE LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY Book. Arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. 


This is a pretty little quarto volume of three hundred and ninety-eight 
pages, containing extracts from Longfellow arranged for every day in the 
year, with a blank space reserved for each day in which to set down addi- 
tional thoughts. The selection is made with good taste and judgment, and 
it will be found that a new light is often thrown on the meaning of the 
verses when they are read under the different months, as here arranged. 
Under every day—or nearly every day—are given the names of eminent 
men who were born on that day. It will be seen from some of the names 
that the compiler is extremely eclectic. For instance, we find M. Hopkins, 
G. Adolphus (this is perhaps the Swedish champion of Protestantism), Santa 
Teresa, J. P. Smith, Peter the Great, E. Burke, John Henry Newman, Spitta 
(Spitta, Spitta—who was Spitta? Spitta? Why, he was a German writer 
of devotional poetry in the early part of the century. Ah! yes), F. W. Fa- 
ber, Garibaldi, M. F. Tupper, and J. Feil. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE SEVEN YEARS’ WarR. By F. W. ee 
man, Balliol College, Oxford, author of a Pocket Dictionary of the 
German and English Languages. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


This is the thirteenth volume of the series of little compendiums issued 
under the name of “Epochs of Modern History.” The present volume 
takes up the career of Frederick the Great, and aims to make that career 
more intelligible by brief glances from time to time at such political com- 
binations in other countries as had any important bearing on Prussia or 
Prussian affairs. 

But there are some curious omissions. For instance, in the account of 
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Braddock’s defeat near Fort Duquesne (page 68) nothing is said about the 
part taken by Washington! Four of the most conspicuous of Frederick's 
military antagonists were General George Browne and his nephew, Genera] 
Ulysses Maximilian Browne; General the Count Peter de Lacy and his son, 
Count Joseph Maurice. Of the two Brownes the first was an Irishman of 
the family of the Earls of Kenmare, who, being forced by the anti-Catholic 
penal laws to leave Ireland, entered the Russian service and rose to the 
rank of a field-marshal. His nephew was born at Basel and became a field. 
marshal in the Austrian service, and was mortally wounded at the battle 
of Prague. The elder of the De Lacys also abandoned Ireland on account 
of persecution, and in course of time attained to the chief command of the 
Russian army, while the younger De Lacy won a similar rank in the ser. 
vice of Austria. These four men figure constantly in the pages of the vol- 
ume under consideration, yet nowhere is there the least hint of their Irish 
origin or of the religious persecution that made them exiles from their 
country. Had they been Huguenots, victims of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, would not that fact have been kept before the reader’s mind? 

This series is of course English, and is originally intended for the in- 
struction of loyal British youth. And that is precisely where the mischief 
comes in in reprinting, without careful revision, for American use publica- 
tions that deal with politics or history and that have been written for for- 
eigners and for the prejudices of foreigners. 


NOUVELLE-FRANCE, COLONIE LIBRE DE PORT-BRETON (Océanie). CEuvre 
de colonisation agricole chrétienne et libre de Monsieur Charles du 
Breil, Marquis de Rays. Par P. de Groote, Consul-Général de la Nou- 
velle-France. Paris: Société Générale de Librairie Catholique (V. 
Palmé, Directeur-General). 1880. 


M. de Groote gives a very interesting description of the resources and 
capabilities of Port Breton, in Oceanica, in which an attempt is being made 
to settle a Catholic French colony. It is an era of colonization, and the 
people of France, who have hitherto generally been well contented to stay 
at home, appear to be again desirous to establish themselves at points cal- 
culated to extend the commerce and increase the influence of their great 
country. 


THE LanDs oF Hoy ScripTurRE. A geographical and historical Atlas of 
the Bible, intended to serve as an aid to the better understanding of the 
Sacred Text and of Biblical history. Consisting of seven maps arranged 
according to the latest and most reliable authorities. By Dr. Richard 
Riess. Freiburg-in-Baden (and St. Louis, Mo.): B. Herder. 


A most useful atlas for the student of sacred history. The maps are 
beautifully done, the topography being clearly indicated and in great detail. 
As the work was done in Germany, the orthography of the Arabic names 
is naturally given according to the German system—e.g., e/ Dschabié for el 
Jabie, etc. This, however, will be no great inconvenience to scholars. 
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Setect WORKS OF THE VENERABLE FATHER NICOLAS LANcicius, S.J. 
Translated from the Latin. Vol. II. I. On Rash Judgments. II. On 
Aridity. ao a Preface by Father Gallwey, S.J. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1831, 


This is a second volume of the works of a Jesuit father who lived in 
the sixteenth century, and in giving it and similar works to the modern 
English public the English Jesuits are doing a good work. The present 
yolume embraces two treatises, one on rash judgments and the other on 
aridity or dryness and distraction in prayer. Father Lancicius is a mas- 
ter in the spiritual life, and anything from his pen can be commended sim- 
ply on the strength of his name. His treatise on rash judgments is minute 
and practical, and will serve greatly to form a correct conscience with re- 
gard to this most neglected and at the same time most easily overlooked 
point of Christian morals. 

In the treatise on aridity in prayer one has the consolation of knowing 
that he is following a guide who has met with and overcome the difficulties 
he treats of, and is therefore to be followed with confidence—knowing well 
that he who has been to a place and is thoroughly acquainted with the 
ground can guide with greater precision than one who has his knowledge 
from mere hearsay. 


THE Mission OF WOMAN. The substance of a discourse by Monseign- 
eur Mermillod, ome § of Hebron, addressed to the Children of Mary 
in the convent chapel of the Sacred Heart, Brussels. Translated from 
the French by M. A. Macdaniel. London: Burns & Oates. 1881. 


There is something about the French language that makes it particu- 
larly well adapted for conveying religious instruction to women. Religion 
and its duties are never more attractive to the gentler sex than when pre- 
sented in the polite and elegant language of France. This is evidenced by 
the fact that ladies of other nationalities who are familiar with the French 
generally like to use it in religious exercises in preference to their mother- 
tongue. 

This address of Monseigneur Mermillod is conceived in the best style 
of the French conférence, and even in the translation retains much of its 
native grace. We feel assured that the devout “ Children of Mary” in this 
country will read the distinguished prelate’s discourse with pleasure and 
profit. 

The address is printed on fine tinted paper and is neatly bound. 


ERNESTINE: A novel. By Wilhelmine von Hillern, author of Zhe Hour 
Will Come. From the German by S. Baring-Gould. Two volumes. 
New York: Wm. S. Gottsberger. 1881. 


This novel is certainly above the common. It is elevated in tone, 
highly moral, and cleverly written. The plot is not very deep, but runs on 
quite naturally. The heroine’s character is of a somewhat exaggerated 
type, but is well sustained. Though touching here and there on very deep 
topics, yet it is highly interesting. It is an excellent book to place in the 
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hands of those who are mere worshippers of “culture” or extravagant 
seekers after so-called “ woman’s rights.” 
The translation is well rendered. 





THE PAROCHIAL Hymn-Boox. New and Revised Edition. London: Burns & Oates, 1883, 

Laupis Corona, The new Sunday-school Hymn-Book. New York: D, & J. Sadlier & Co, 

WETZER AND WELTE’S KIRCHENLEXICON, Zweite Auflage. St. Louis, Mo. : B, Herder, 188, 

Tut Lives OF THE GREAT SAINTS. By John O’Kane Murray, B.S., M.D, New York: P, 
J. Kenedy. 1880, 


THE GrRv’s SPIRITUAL CALENDAR. Translated from the French of the author of Golden 
Grains. By Josephine M. Black. Dublin: M, H. Gill & Son, 1880, 


CONSIDERATIONS UPON CHRISTIAN TRUTHS AND CHRISTIAN DUTIES, DIGESTED INTO MEDI 
TATIONS FOR EVERY Day IN THE YEAR. By the Right Rev. Dr. Challoner. A new and 
revised edition by the Very Rev. Monsignor Virtue. London : Burns & Oates. 1880, 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW YORK CATHOLIC PROTECTORY. Westchester, New 
York : Printed at the New York Catholic Protectory. 1881. 


MEMORIAL HISTORY AND TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. MARy’s INDUSTRIAL 
ScHoot, Second Annual Report of St. James’ Home for Boys. Press of St, Mary’s Indus. 
trial School, Carroll P.O., Baltimore Co., Md. 1881. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE OLD CoLony HistoricaL Society. No. 2, Papers read before the 
Society April 7, 1879, and January 12, 1880, Taunton, Mass,: Published by the Society, 
PROCES-VERBAL DE L’ASSEMBLEE GENERALE DE L’UNION APOSTOLIQUE DES PRETRES SECU- 4 


LIERS sous les auspices du sacré coeur de Jésus, tenue 4 Clamart les 20, 21, 22, 23, et 24 Sep 7 
tembre, 1880, Paris: Imprimerie de Saint Paul, Saussens et Cie. 1880, : 











